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HE justification of any dental operation is its 
degree of permanency. Endurance is the first 
consideration; then esthetics. 


The prominent place dentistry occupies in human 
affairs is based on the relief of pain, the stopping of 
the ravages of disease, and the making of permanent 
restorations. 


This, in most operations, means the use of gold. It 
has always meant that. An “esthetic” restoration 
that hasn’t a considerable degree of permanency is 
like a beautiful temple that will not endure. 


You can best meet the requirement of permanency 
in most cases of restoration by the use of Ney’s 
Golds, “ Best since 7812.” 
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The Progressive Construction of Full Dentures 
By Dr. M. E. Rambo, McAlester, Oklahoma 


In describing the technic herewith presented, I do not say that it 
is applicable in every case, neither do I claim that it is a new one 
altogether, but was taught me by my preceptor, Dr. L. V. White, a 
pioneer in Dentistry before the Civil War, who has slept these many 
years in his grave in the cemetery of a small town in North Missouri. 

The loss of the teeth, especially the anteriors, is to most women a 
tragedy, and to business men a serious detriment in the routine of 
daily business. ‘To school teachers and public speakers the extraction 
of the full complement of teeth and the necessary retirement until 
temporary denture is available mean loss of time and salary. 

In those cases where the six anterior teeth, both in the upper and 
lower mandible, can be retained a few months without serious results 
to the patient, those teeth should be put in as good condition as possible 
and the extraction of the bicuspids and molars accomplished, especial 
attention being paid to the removal of high points of process and any 
necrotic areas present; the gum tissue trimmed and properly sutured 
if necessary. 

This leaves the patient with the twelve anteriors in situ; the ability 
to do a limited amount of masticating, and has not interfered to any 
great extent with the articulation in speaking or the normal profile of 
the face. If, however, the patient is sensitive about the vacancy left 
by the loss of the bicuspids, it is advisable to immediately insert a 
partial upper denture, which keeps the cheeks properly distended, and 
to a great extent prevents relaxation of the muscles. This plate may 
be made with or without clasps for retention, but being a temporary 
expedient, if proper care is taken with the adaptation and the relief 
of hard areas, will stay in place without clasps. 

After the lapse of a few weeks or months, as the case may be, 
the real work commences with the taking of the impressions and bite 
plates. A good plaster impression should be taken, bite taken with 
either modeling compound or metal base plates establishing occlusal 
plane, which is easily done as you still have the twelve anteriors in 
position. 

Shade of anteriors should be taken at this time, and after casts 
are made and mounted should be forwarded to supply house for teeth 
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with instructions to duplicate teeth in situ on cast as to mold but 
adding two mm. in length at the cervical. 

At this time a plaster impression of the twelve anterior teeth 
should be taken, thoroughly dried out, boxed in with plasticine and 
run with fusible metal for a purpose to be explained later. 

In ordering teeth, two full sets 14 x 28s should be ordered, same 
mold and shade; record impressions should be taken tor future refer- 
ence, and the master impressions taken tor the dentures 

At this time, the prosthetist may use any method of impression- 
taking with which he is familiar. Personally, I prefer one of the 
impression compounds which may be boiled off the cast. 

Bite plates are again constructed and bite taken, taking care that 
patient is closing mouth in normal occlusion, which is readily noted by 
examining anteriors. Casts are now mounted in bite plates and trans- 
ferred to an anatomical articulator. Set up the first lower molars and 
balance, raising the bite a trifle to compensate for settling and grinding 
to occlusion; then second molars and second bicuspids, finishing the 
set up with first bicuspid. In set-up use wax base plate throughout, 
as there is no need of try-in. Invest pack and vulcanize. 

When plates are finished, try in mouth with black carding wax 
in position, letting it extend well over the incisors, posteriorly, and a 
third of the way up on the anteriors. Remove and adjust metal casts 
of anteriors in position in wax, soap palatal surface of plates and 
mount in articulator. Remove wax, and grind to finished occlusion. 
I cast metal anteriors to avoid over grinding. 

At. this stage, the procedure rests until the patient has learned to 
use the dentures with comfort and the complete settling of the posterior 
ridges of the mandibles has taken place. When the dentures have been 
worn with comfort for a period ranging from two to six months, as 
the case indicates, impressions are taken, bite taken, casts run of any 
one of the hard compounds, mounted in articulator and teeth set up 
and balanced posteriorly as before. 

Then, commencing with the central left lower incisor, cut plaster 
tooth from model, ream out socket to depth of two mm. and wax incisor 
to place, after polishing cervical end to cone shape. Complete set up 
of lowers and proceed with upper in same manner. At this time any 
irregularity can be corrected or reproduced. In constructing the upper 
plate, I leave off the anterior rim from the cuspids or first bicuspid 
around to same tooth on the opposite side. On the lower plate wax 
on very thin rim extending over the ridge anteriorly as far as deemed 
feasible. Invest and pack, using care to close flask with no surplus, 
vulcanize and finish. Extract remaining teeth, giving sockets usual 
inspection and medication and insert dentures at same sitting. As a 
result of this technic, the patient has been taught to wear dentures 
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PSYCHOLOGY IN DENTISTRY 387 
before the loss of the anterior teeth, mastication is not interrupted, 
articulation is not interfered with and the prosthetist has an absolutely 
accurate record of conditions existing in that case previous to the 
extraction. 

In regard to the treatment of the anterior portion of the upper 
mandible after absorption has taken place, until necks of teeth are 
exposed, I quote Dr. J. H. Crockett of Atoka, Oklahoma: “I have 
been successful in using this technic and the patients do appreciate it. 
When anterior portion of mandible has settled, soften black carding 
wax, place over the anterior teeth and build rim, molding wax firmly 
to place with plate in position. Spray with ice water and take plaster 
impression, including plate. Invest with wax exposed, separate, pack 
and vulcanize as usual.” This technic is capable of infinite variety at 
the will or ability of the individual dentist and should he, as I prefer 
to do, care to construct a full permanent denture, the record of that 
case is before him for reference at all times. 

I have found in the cases where this technic is indicated that the 
patient is willing to pay a good fee, and is eternally grateful; especially 
cne of the fair sex, as she has at no time been without teeth, and in 
a number of cases has successfully concealed the fact that she was 
wearing full dentures. 

17 East Choctaw Street. 


Psychology In Dentistry 
By S. Joseph Bregstein, D.D.S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mental suggestion plays quite an important role in the therapeutic 
treatment of many body disturbances. In fact, it would not be over- 
stepping truthful limitations to state that autosuggestion is more or 
less a vital issue in every deviation of the body from the normal. 

Thought may be controlled by external stimuli, internal actions and 
by reflexes. It is with the external stimuli which we are here directly 
concerned, and it is quite interesting to note the various changes which 
can be brought about in the mind of a subject by variations in these 
stimuli. 

In most cases, by judicious phraseology we are able to effect a 
desired mental attitude in the individual toward whom it is directed. 
The brain and nervous system is the most highly specialized part of 
our being. Its irritability consequently is most keen, and responds 
readily to stimulations from without. 

Each patient entering the operating room of the dentist suffers 
primarily a mental change. He is overwhelmed, as it were, by a 
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peculiar fear of something he cannot explain. In many cases, he 
will claim pain even when a mouth mirror is rested against a healthy 
tooth. He fears that something is going to happen to him and feels 
about as frightened as a child into whom has been thrust a dark room 
boogy-boo timidity. 

The dentist should set about immediately to establish the patient's 
confidence by exhibiting kindness and consideration for his ills. He 
should become interested in the sufferer’s welfare—not to a point of 
overbearing personalities, but in such a discerning manner as to create, 
I might say, that “Brotherhood of Man” feeling. 

I do not mean to imply that the dentist should welcome each 
patient because of his pain, like a long lost brother. That would be 
quite unprofessional and tend to discourage instead of foster confidence 
in the operator. 

He should explain to the patient his condition in as clear and 
concise form as possible. It is not necessary to go into technicalities 
concerning the reaction of the hydrogen atoms with those of the sulphur 
during vulcanization, or the action of sodium and potassium on a 
putrescent pulp. The patient is always pleased to learn, in as few 
. words as possible, that the prognosis of his case is favorable and does 
not care how his cure is brought about just so long as “it doesn’t hurt.” 


Patients should not be frightened into believing their case is serious 
no matter what their condition may be. Calm assurance on the part 
of the tactful operator will bring about a reaction in the patient’s mind 
which is indispensable to a successful termination of the case. 

For experiment, suggest to the patient prior to extracting a molar 
that you expect the crown to break away from the roots and that it 
will be necessary in all probabilities to chisel each root out separately. 
Notice what an effect this has. The patient becomes nervous and 
irritable, and I have seen many cases terminate in mental shock. 

Such a patient carefully scrutinizes each movement of the doctor 
in anticipation of some unknown mysterious something which may 
cause pain or do him bodily injury. A person in such mental state 
cannot truly assist an operator in successfully performing his work. 

On the other hand, however, inform the patient that you know the 
tooth will come out without much ado, and you regard it a very 
simple case; also that you have seen many more difficult cases than his 
terminate well, and therefore there is nothing to fear. Note here how 
the patient reacts to this external stimulus and observe how much of 
unnecessary fear is cast into oblivion. This patient will rest quietly 
during the operation, does not keep moving the head and eyeing the | 
doctor with fear lest the inevitable happen. He has been assured that | 
all will be well, and is confident that the operator will carry him safely | 
through his ailment. 
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At all times the dentist is being watched by the patient and each 
action of his produces an effect on the alert sufferer’s mind. His mind 
when in the dental office is more susceptible to impressions than usu- 
ally, therefore the dentist must exert care in what he says and how 
he says it, and in what he does and how he does it. 

By skillful forethought, he can readily guide a patient’s thoughts 
into a belief that drilling, extracting, devitalizing or whatever the 
operation may be, will be done painlessly. Without this mental prepa- 
ration of the patient, even slight pain will be greatly exaggerated in 
his mind, and surely will not assist the doctor in the performance 
of his duty. 


Treatment of Pulpless Teeth 


At the last meeting of the Pathodontia Section of the First District 
Dental Society of New York, the necessary precautions to be observed 
in the treatment of pulpless teeth were under discussion, and the follow- 
ing resolutions were adopted: 

Whereas, The Scientific Section of Pathodontia of The First Dis- 
trict Dental Society, State of New York, an organization devoted to 
the advancement of Dental Science and whose activities have been and 
are centered largely upon the solution of problems associated with pulp- 
less teeth, and 

Whereas, There exists a great diversity of methods in the treatment 
of pulpless teeth by advanced workers in this field of dental therapy, and 

Whereas, There exists among those interested in advanced pulp 
canal therapy a unanimity of opinion as to the necessity for the ob- 
servance of surgical cleanliness at all times during the treatment of 
pulpless teeth, and 

Whereas, The proper application of dental rubber-dam is recognized 
as the best means for isolating the field of operation and maintaining 
the surgical cleanliness of the field during operative or treatment 
periods, therefore 

Be tt resolved, by the Scientific Section on Pathodontia of the First 
District Dental Society, State of New York, assembled in regular meet- 
ing at the New York Academy of Medicine in the City of New York, 
April 16, 1923, that until such time as some means demonstratable as 
good or better, for the purpose of maintaining cleanliness of the opera- 
tive field is introduced to the profession, failure to employ the dental 
rubber-dam as a protective measure during operative or treatment 
periods upon pulpless teeth is prejudicial to the best interests of the 
patient. 

Be it further resolved, That copies of these resolutions be forwarded 
to the editors of the principal Dental Journals of the United States. 
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Metabolism 
By George A. Bates, D.M.D., Tufts College Dental School, Boston, Mass. 


(This summary is neither authentic nor complete. It represents 
the impression made by the address upon one in the audience.) 


Metabolism is the disposition of food after its absorption. — It 
includes every form of cell activity that occurs in the body. 

What is a food? Any material which, when taken into the body, 
will build it up, furnish it with energy and maintain its integrity. 

Where are foods made? In the leaves of plants. No food in the 
world is made elsewhere. 

How many kinds of food are there? Three: carbohydrates, proteins 
and fats. 

How is food built up in plant leaves? That is the most interesting 
problem in biology. The carbohydrates, either starch or sugar, are 
formed in the leaves by the union of CO, from the atmosphere and 
water from the soil; together, they form sugar. You can not form 
sugar from CO, and water unless vou have two other elements, sun- 
light and chlorophyl. (Professor Bates then showed a slide illustrating 
how water comes in from the earth through the root and stem of the 
plant, and CO, enters the leaf from the air by means of stomata.) 
each cell of the leaf is surrounded by a film of water. The CO, and 
the water would be inert, even when thus together, but for the action 
of the sunlight and chlorophyl. This action is called photo-synthesis. 
This causes the CO, and the water to unite and form sugar, which 
is food for the plaut. It is necessary only to extract water from the 
sugar to make starch. 

The soil contains nitrates of sodium, potassium, magnesium, etc., 
in solution in the soil water. By means of the fine root hairs, the roots 
take up these nitrates and they are carried, in solution, to the leaves. 
In the leaves, the nitrates unite with carbohydrates to form proteins. 
The chemical elements entering into carbohydrates are CHO; those 
for the proteins are CHON, 

We do not know much about the fats except that the body oxidizes 
fat to get its energy, and we know that wnder certain conditions the 
fats may be transformed into sugar. Carbohydrates and fats (hydro- 
carbons) contribute, when oxidized, energy to the body, which energy 
comes originally from sunlight. 

What is the function of the chlorophyl? It is probably an enzyme. 
What is an enzyme? We do not know. We only know that it acts as a 
catalyzing agent but takes no part in the process. It has been suggested 
that chlorophyl acts as a shield to the leaves from the bright sunlight. 
We know that synthesis is not effected if the chlorophyl is not present. 
When the leaves change color in the fall of the vear, it is not because 
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the leaves take on new color, but because the chlorophyl dies out and 
uncovers the red and yellow. Starch is food stored up for use by the 
plant when sugar can not readily be formed. 

(Dr. Bates then showed an interesting slide which illustrated the 
intake of CO., water and nitrates into plants and animals, their com- 
bination under the influence of life and sunlight, the breaking up of the 
compounds when death occurs and the return of the material te be 
used again by living organisms. ) 

The matter of food preparation is especially important to man, 
because he can not digest some of the plants. He can not assimilate 
grass, but the cow can and man can eat the cow. 

How are foods digested? The muscle coats of the stomach churn 
up the contents of the stomach until the food is digested, when it 
passes into the duodenum. No digestion occurs in the mouth, except 
of material which is retained longer than it should be, and all digestion 
which does occur in the mouth is harmful. There is an impression 
that ptyalin digests the starch in the mouth, but starch does not stay 
in the mouth long enough to be digested. The disruption of the sugar 
molecule in the mouth produces carbonic acid, lactic acid and alcohol. 
Lactic acid has a strong affinity for calcium, and the formation of 
lactic acid in the mouth is injurious to the teeth. 

A large proportion of the food is made up of carbohydrates which 
are digested by means of ptyalin. This enzyme is the product of the 
salivary gland secretion and forms an important constituent of the 
saliva. This fact emphasizes the importance of careful mastication 
of the food to the end that the ptyalin may be thoroughly mixed with 
it. Saliva is mildly alkaline and the fluids of the stomach remain so 
for an hour and a half after the food reaches it, during which time 
the carbohydrates are partly digested, the digestion to be completed 
in the duodenum, After this time the stomach fluids become acid and 
the proteins begin their digestion. 

In the absorption of food by the villi, which are the organs of 
absorption in the small intestine, all foods except fats are passed directly 
into the blood stream. (Fats enter the lymphatics direct.) All the 
blood must pass through the liver and be elaborated before it 1s ready 
for assimilation by the body. (Professor Bates then briefly described 
the great omentum and told how, in case of perforation of the small 
intestine, it had been known to wrap itself around the small intestine, 
close the opening and prevent the escape of material into the abdominal 
cavity. He asked whether such action as this could be accounted for 
solely upon the basis of physical and chemical laws and from this 
point forward seemed especially interested in impressing upon the 
audience the fact that the body is not only a machine governed by 
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physical and chemical laws, but that there must be another factor 
which the student would have to take into account. ) 

Of the many functions of the blood stream, two are especially 
important: one is to carry food to the different parts of the body and 
the other is wrapped up in the history of the white blood corpuscles, 
the protectors of the body against disease. (Dr. Bates then showed a 
diagram of a living cell as a triangle. At the lower left corner, food 
was taken in. The line between the lower left corner and the apex of 
the triangle represented constructive metabolism. At the apex was 
printed the word “protoplasm,” with the printing slightly on a slant 
to indicate that it was unstable. The line between the apex on the 
triangle and the lower right corner represented destructive metabolism, 
and at the lower right angle, waste material was thrown out into thie 
lymph.) We do not understand the formula for protoplasm. It is made 
up of many very complex substances which we can not analyze. (Dr. 
Bates then illustrated this by a slide showing the many complex com- 
pounds in protoplasm. ) 

Every cell in the body is in contact with the blood stream. ‘The 
cell is guided in some way to take from the stream what it needs and 
nothing else. Some say that the cell is guided to do this by chemical 
affinity, but no one can tell what chemical affinity is. 

When the proteins are broken down in the intestines, there are 
formed substances known as the amino-acids. There are many of these, 
perhaps thousands. The albumen of the egg is known to have twenty 
amino-acids. These amino-acids are taken up by the blood stream 
from the intestines and circulate all through the body. Each amino- 
acid represents something that some cell needs and can work with 
and each cell takes one or more, as it has need. 

Many people believe it is possible to account for the activity of 
life by the blind laws of chemistry and physics and that there is: no 
other element in the composition. The rhythm of respiration is perfect 
under perfect conditions. But when the concentration of CO, and of 
hydrogen ions in the alveoli of the lungs is slightly greater than 
normal, the nerve center governing the rhythm of respiration, which is 
not located in the lungs, is affected and the rhythm is disturbed. 


The kidneys are the regulators of the conditions of the blood. What 
the kidneys do holds the blood in equilibrium. ‘The slightest change 
in the concentration of hydrogen ions in the kidneys disturbs the center 
controlling the kidneys, which is not located in the kidneys, so that the 
constitution of the blood is changed in a way which may become danger- 
ous. Something holds the lungs and the kidneys and the other organs 
to their work, and the body is controlled in a way that we cannot account 
for by chemistry or physics. There is resident in living matter some- 
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DISCUSSION OF METABOLISM 393 
thing which chemistry and physics do not account for. It keeps it in 
equilibrium and holds the organs to their work. 

Hume said that if we admit that we know the world only as it is 
represented to us by our sense perceptions, it is a very damaging ad- 
mission, because we have only isolated periods of consciousness and 
cannot know anything about the world we live in. Kant said that we 
do not have isolated phases of consciousness, but that consciousness is 
a unit. The past and the future are bound together in the present. 
We store experiences to make memory. Is that chemistry or physics? 

All the activities of the body are due to living cells. When the 
problem of life and living is solved, we shall be able to account for 
the unconscious memory of Darwin, the physiological units of Spencer, 
the determinants of Weissman, the dominants and recessives of Mendel, 
or the evolving life of Bergson. 

We must study the body as a machine, but we cannot study it simply 
as a machine. When we are wise enough, we shall discover that this is 
a two-fold world, partly material and partly spiritual. We cannot 
think of our own intelligence without thinking of an invisible in- 
telligence and that brings us to the very heart of philosophy. 

(At the close of the address, the audience expressed marked appre- 
ciation of Dr. Bates’s address. ) 


Summary of the Discussion of Dr. Bates’s Paper 
By J. Leon Williams, D.D.S., L.D.S., New York 


If it is kept in mind that metabolism involves cell structure as well 
as cell function, because structure is essential to function, we shall see 
that the similarities between animal and vegetable metabolism are 
more noticeable and striking than the dissimilarities. Professor Bates 
has clearly described photo-synthesis, which is brought about by the 
action of light upon chlorophyl, and the significance of this action in 
converting inorganic to organic substances suitable for animal food. 

The essential feature of nutrition is the solution, by dissolving 
fluids, of material not suitable for food in its original state and the 
subsequent absorption of the dissolved material. If we take a broad 
view of digestion, we see that it is the process of absorption of insolu- 
ble material made soluble. 

We have unicellular organisms, the Euglena Viridis, for example, 
which combine characteristic vegetable and animal modes of nutrition. 
This organism is a spindle-shaped cell, the larger part of which is 
colored green by chlorophyl and which often gives a green tinge to the 
pools in which it is found. It decomposes carbon dioxide and forms a 
carbohydrate. It has a flagellum by means of which it can propel itself 
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through the water, a rudimentary eve, a mouth and gullet, and minute 
organisms constitute part of its food. 

(Dr. Williams then described the process of fertilization and mi- 
tosis in animal and vegetable cells. He showed how the chromatin of 
the nucleus condenses into rods, how the rods break in two and two 
attraction spheres are formed in the cell. The chromatin then breaks 
up into irregular masses and then into fine dots and threads to form 
the nuclei of two daughter cells which soon grow to be the size of the 
mother cell. Each cell contains an equal amount of the male and 
female chromatin, the material of heredity. ) 

In all studies upon metabolism, we are impressed with the funda- 
mental similarity of animal and vegetable protoplasm. It has been 
shown that the plant has a nervous svstem, a motor system and a vascu- 
lar system. The plant responds to electrical and chemical stimuli in 
much the same manner as the animal cell. It is killed by poisons and 
put to sleep by anesthetics. At the close of one of his books, Professor 
Bose says, “The responsive phenomena seen in living matter are un- 
doubtedly wonderful and mysterious, but those shown by the inorganic 
are no less wonderful. By ascribing all physiological occurrences to 
specific reactions and by constantly postulating the intrusion of forces 
of a new order, the road to further advancement of knowledge is closed. 
By the conception of matter itself, on the other hand, as possessed of 
sensibility, we attain an immediate accession of insight into those 
physical interactions which must furnish the terms of any ultimate 
analysis. * * * We are impelled to recognize parallelisms in the re- 
sponses of plants and animals whose extent could never otherwise have 
been suspected. All the responsive phenomena of the-animal- are thus 
found to be foreshadowed in the plant and this to such a degree that, in 
the common script. of the response-record, the one is indistinguishable 
from the other.” 

The relationship between light, electricity and chemical action is 
so intimate that some of our-foremost scientists and philosophers regard 
these phenomena as different aspects of what is probably the same thing. 
Robertson maintains that Baines’s experiments have demonstrated that 
every cell of every part of a plant, leaf, flower, fruit or tuber is elec- 
trically active. He then goes on to show that many of the most im- 
portant activities of the cell are determined by electrical conditions 
within the cell in relation to electrical conditions outside the cell. 

Tn a series of ‘delicate electrical experiments, numbering more than 
10,000 tests, Baines found that every root gave a constantly negative 
reading at the stem end and positive reading at the flower end. In 
pot-grown plants and fruits, the polarity was reversed. It is claimed 
that this condition of polarity is in each cell and that the electric con- 
dition of the cell determines its metabolic action. 
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The last great secret of metabolism is the secret of life and death. 
The cell is not necessarily mortal. It is highly probable that there are 
in existence today unicellular organisms which are millions of years 
old. The protoplasm in these cells has never died. Metabolism has 
been continuously maintained in these organisms since near the dawn 
of life upon the earth. The same thing is true of the germ cells from 
which we are all descended. 

What is the secret of this? One answer is that perfect balance 
between constructive and destructive metabolism has always been main- 
tained. Perhaps that expresses about all that we really know. Uni- 
cellular organisms and germ cells are not highly specialized to do 
some particular kind of work, as other cells are. Men came into the 
world with that specialization which is a necessity of complex function. 
Unless some accident befalls the amoeba or it is eaten by some other 


Arranged Diatoms, by Thum—X 29. 


organism, it will go on indefinitely. Just a little higher in the scale 
is the primitive ciliate protozoon, the Prorodon, in which organization 
is somewhat more advanced than in the amoeba. As soon as we depart 
from the simplest form of the amoeba, it seems that metabolism cannot 
go on indefinitely without conjugation of the cells. This conjugation 
may take the form in which the cells completely mingle or another form 
in which they exchange cellular material. The act of conjugation re- 
news the vitality of the cell and the process of metabolism goes on as 
vigorously as before. 

I said, near the beginning of my talk, that metabolism includes 
structure as well ‘as function. The illustration shows a photograph by 
polarized light of a slide containing nearly two hundred silica skeletons 
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of diatoms. The whole number were arranged upon a slide to cover 
an area not much greater than the head of a brass pin, and yet each 
of these little cells has a geometrically perfect structure so fine that 
these objects are used as tests of the dissolving power of the finest 
microscopic objectives. Think of the complexity of the metabolic 
process which brought about these structures. 

And now I wish to say a few words about something which is to 
me the most wonderful experiment made in cell metabolism. 

A little more than ten years ago, a small bit of fibrous connective 
tissue of fibroblasts, as Dr. Ebeling calls it, was taken from the heart 
of an embryo chick and placed in one of the small glass slide cells 
which are used in microscopic work. The cell was filled with a nourish- 
ing fluid made from specially prepared blood lymph and juices sep- 
arated from the ground-up bodies of other embryo chicks. A cover 
glass is placed over the cell and sealed with paraffin. In a short time, 
the fibroblasts begin to proliferate and in forty-eight hours the original 
mass has doubled. It has been found that forty-eight hours is about 
as long a time as growth will continue in the sealed cell, and this period 
is called one generation. The preparation is removed at the end of 
this time, washed and placed in a new culture cell and the process is 
repeated. This experiment, as I said, has now been going on con- 
tinuously for just over ten years. The original mass with which the 
work started was less than one cubic millimeter in size. More than 
30,000 cultures have been derived from this fragment and, in the 
words of Dr. Ebeling, “If it had been feasible to multiply the tissues 
to their greatest possible extent, today their mass would be very much 
larger than the sun.” Truly, an astonishing exhibition of metabolic 
activity. 

It is undoubtedly true that the origin of the animal cell was due to 
some slight variation in metabolism in the vegetable cell. It is un- 
doubtedly true that the sexual function arose from the asexual by some 
slight variation in metabolism. It is undoubtedly true that the whole 
problem of physical life and death, the problem of mortality and im- 
mortality, is a matter of variation in metabolism, and I believe that we 
shall find that metabolism is controlled by electrical conditions. 
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A PEACEFUL AND SOOTHING TRIP 397 


A Trans-Atlantic Trip for the Dentist 
By James Albert Wales, New York 


Soon the dentist will wrestle with the problem of where to spend 
his precious vacation weeks (or month, if he is lucky). 

He would like to go abroad, to visit a foreign land—or to the tropics. 
But it takes at least two weeks to go to Europe and back, and the 
tropics are too hot in August. 

Yet he can cross the Atlantic in two days, and play and rest in a 
tropical country without being any warmer than in New York, and 
get back in two days more, completing a round trip of anywhere from 
eight days to nineteen or more, according to the kind of tour selected. 

“Across the Atlantic?’ Yes—not in an airplane, but in a com- 
fortable ocean liner. Not all the way across, but as far as Bermuda. 
When the dentist has crossed the Atlantic that far he will find himself 
in a foreign land, really “abroad’”—600 miles from any other land, 
about equally distant from New York, Halifax, and South Carolina. 

Bermuda is British, yet it suggests Brittany as well as Britain, 
with a dash of the Riviera and the Neapolitan coast. While in 
Bermuda you can well believe you are in the Old World. The currency 
is English and so are most of the customs. 

The dentist wants to get away from noise to rest his nerves. 
Bermuda is the place for him because there are no factories and no 
automobiles, railways or street cars. Everyone uses carriages, bicycles 
and boats, and as the Bermuda Islands are only twenty miles in 
extreme length there is no need of speed or long-distance travel. Hence 
a more restful place cannot be imagined. 

But if it is peaceful and soothing for those who seek rest and quiet, 
it is nevertheless attractive to those active spirits of all ages who crave 
sports and amusements. The outdoor sports which the visiting dentist 
can enjoy in Bermuda to exceptional advantage include golf, tennis, 
cycling, riding, trap-shooting, surf bathing, sailing, and fishing. 

Two splendid 18-hole golf courses were completed recently and 
are now open for play. They are at Riddell’s Bay and Tucker’s Town. 
The club houses, and the equipment generally, are the last word in 
completeness and comfort, while the courses were planned by leading 
golf architects. 

Both courses cover hills which afford inspiring views of ocean, 
harbors, islands, and beautiful scenes on shore. 

It is always springtime in Bermuda. Flowers bloom throughout 
the year, and are at their best in summer. The sunshine is not that 
of the tropics, but a mellow, moderate warmth, the kind that causes 
exclamations of “What a wonderful day to be alive!” Even in winter 
the equable temperature ranges between 60° and 70°, and the summer 
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average is 79°, not varying as much as three degrees even in July and 
August. There are no humid or oppressivelv hot days or nights, and 
there is a cooling breeze from the ocean all day and all night, 24 hours 
of every day throughout the summer. 

The sightseeing dentist will revel in the fascinating drives, bicycle 
rides, and walks which reveal new delights in every nook and corner 
of the islands. There are crystal caves underground, submarine coral 
gardens which can be viewed through glass-bottomed boats, and every- 
where are interesting natural phenomena in rock formations and 
exotic vegetation. In driving and cycling, the European rule of the 
road is followed: Keep left-—if vou go right, vou go wrong. 

The social life is ever active. Dances, concerts and parties at the 
hotels are a popular feature. 

Not only dentists, but doctors, lawyers, bankers, teachers, and other 
professional people who take their vacations in summer, find that 
Bermuda solves the perennial problem of “where shall we go this year?” 


The Growth of the American Dental Journal 


At the meeting of the Ohio State Dental Society, Dr. Otto U. King 
of Chicago, speaking informally, gave the following figures concerning 
the growth of the American Dental Journal which are naturally inter- 
esting to American dentists. 

There are 33,500 active members of the American Dental <Asso- 
ciation. 

In 1913 there were no funds to finance the Journal, and the secre- 
tary of the Association had to dip into his own pocket for the purchase 
of paper and other supplies. Today there is a Journal fund of $70,000, 
and it is expected that the profits for 1922 will be about $22,000. A 
success has been made financially, and the Association has its own 
magazine. ‘There is now over $95,000 in the Relief Fund. 

Auditors consider that the assets, including good will, of the Journal 
are worth $189,000. 
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AN IMPORTANT ARBITRATION SOCIETY 


An Arbitration Society Important to Every 
Dentist 


By George Wood Clapp, D.D.S., New York 


(Epitor’s Note: On April 2nd, Honorable Moses H. Grossman 
delivered before the First District Dental Society, in New York, an 
address in which he described a new court of arbitration which is so 
important to every professional man, that literature was obtained from 
the Arbitration Society of America, to which he referred, and this 
article has been prepared partly from notes of his address and partly 
from the literature. At the present time, the effective legislation on 
which this form of tribunal is based has been enacted only in New 
York and New Jersey, but it is the purpose of the founders of the 
Arbitration Society to seek uniform legislation in the different states. 
It is distinctly worth while to bring this matter to the notice of the 
legislative committees in as many dental societies as possible, with the 
thought that they may interest themselves in expediting such legis- 
lation. ) 


There was passed in New York State, in 1920, an arbitration law 
which makes it possible for two persons who wish to arbitrate a dispute 
to select an arbitrator or arbitrators whose verdict in the matter shall 
be final. The person or persons selected as arbitrators may be anybody 
upon whom they agree, a member of their own occupation or trade or 


business or profession. He need not have legal qualifications or ex-. 


perience. The parties may present their case with or without the aid 
of lawyers or experts. The law empowers the arbitrator to subpoena 
witnesses, to compel the production of essential books and documents 
and to exert the authority with which a judge is invested in the con- 
duct of a case at law. The law gives to the decision of the arbitrator, 
in all disputes and controversies, the same effectiveness as the decisions 
rendered by a law court; and all actions that can be brought in a court 
of law, except criminal and divorce cases, may be decided by arbitration. 

There is one other aspect of the law which is of major importance, 
that when parties have agreed in writing to arbitrate, according to the 
rules of the Arbitration Society of America, that agreement is irre- 
vocable. Legislation in a court of law is then absolutely closed to the 
one who refuses to abide by that agreement, at least so far as any dis- 
pute arising under the agreement is concerned. 


Of what practical value is this to the dentist? The practical value - 


is great and it takes several forms. If, when making a contract for 
services in a sum sufficiently large to justify a contract, he will have a 
written or printed contract signed by the patient and will have included 
in that contract the following words: “Any dispute arising between 
the undersigned and Dr. Blank shall be determined by arbitration in, 
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by and under the rules of the Arbitration Society of America, Inc., and 
in accordance with the laws of the State of New York.” Any disputes 
under that contract, whether originated by the dentist or by the patient, 
must be settled by arbitration. It is then impossible for the patient to 
sue for damages or malpractice in the general courts of the State. If 
the patient refuses to pay the dentist for services performed and re- 
fuses also to arbitrate, as per agreement in the contract, the courts will 
compel arbitration on application of the dentist. 

Such an agreement should be satisfactory to any person of honest 
intent, and should be a powerful protection to the dentist against any 
person of dishonest intent for the following reasons: 

The expense of settling disputes is so small as to be negligible, as 
compared with that which usually attends a trial in a law court. 

The board of governors and the officers of the Arbitration Society 
are men of the very highest standing, and it is impossible for them or 
anybody else to reap financial advantage. The purpose of the Society 
is to expedite justice and to aid the courts rather than to compete with 
them. 

It insures speedy settlement of such disputes as arise and is the best 
of insurance against a suit begun with dishonest intent. 

It assures that the suit will be settled before one or more arbitrators 
satisfactory to the parties to the dispute. 

The dangers that a case will be presented before an unintelligent 
jury, or that the verdict will be given on sympathetic grounds rather 
than on those of justice, or that a verdict can be won upon a legal 
technicality, or that the testimony of witnesses will be twisted by the 
cleverness of an attorney to produce an effect which the witness did not 
intend, are entirely eliminated. 

It is impossible for either party to the suit to secure repeated post- 
ponements for the purpose of wearing the other party out. 

Hearings are private; strangers and reporters are not admitted. 
There is none of the publicity which may be worse to the professional 
men than the verdict. . 
Let us examine some of these points more in detail. 


Tur ForMATION OF THE Society 


This Society was formed by twenty men under the Arbitration 
Law of the State of New York, passed in 1920, for the purpose of 
facilitating the settlement of disputes, other than criminal and divorce, 
in as short a time as possible and with a minimum expense. ‘The 
Society is non-profit-making. Every dollar taken in is applied to the 
maintenance of the present temporary tribunal at 115 Broadway, New 
York City, and to work for the enactment of similar legislation through- 
out the country. It is a public institution and its benefits are shared 
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equally by all persons on equal terms. It is a modern machine to meet 
modern needs. 

Mr. Charles M. Schwab is the chairman of a general committee, 
and some of the names of the board of governors are as follows: 

Jules S. Bache, Banker. Moses H. Grossman, former Judge. 
Charles L. Guy, Justice of the Supreme Court of the State of New 
York. Robert Lee Hatch, former President of the Rotary Club of 
New York. Almet F. Jenks, former Presiding Justice of the Appel- 
late Division, Supreme Court. William B. Joyce, Chairman of the 
Board, National Surety Company. Samuel McCune Lindsay, of 
Columbia University and President of the New York Academy of 
Political Science. Samuel McRoberts, President of the Metropolitan 
Trust Company. James A. O’Gorman, former U. S. Senator, former 
Supreme Court Justice. William C. Redfield, former Secretary of 
Commerce in the Cabinet of President Wilson. Frank H. Sommer, 
Dean of the Law School, New York University. Harlan F. Stone, 
Dean of the Law School, Columbia University. 


Tur Expense or Litigation 


Litigation in the courts as now constituted is sometimes almost as 
expensive to the person who wins as to the person who loses. Much 
money is frequently expended in the preparation of a case and in the 
time and money expended in going to court, perhaps only to have the 
case postponed again and again. It is often to the interest of a dis- 
honest litigant to have a case postponed as often as possible, either for 
the purpose of tiring out the opposing witnesses, who may be profes- 
sional men and cannot afford to have their practices continually inter- 
fered with, or to furnish an opportunity for publicity detrimental to 
the professional man. The writer is familiar with a case now in court 
in which the patient is suing for the return of a fee paid for dentures 
which she discovered, after more than a year of use, were unsatisfac- 
tory. The case is being postponed again and again, perhaps because 
the witnesses for the dentist are prominent members of the profession 
and it is difficult for them to make repeated visits to a far distant court. 
On the way back from court the other day, the car of one of the wit- 


nesses was smashed in a collision and it cost him more than $200.00 in: 


money to make that special trip. If in this case there had been an 
agreement that any dispute must be settled by the rules of the Arbitra- 
tion Society, no such juggling of the case would be possible. 

The Arbitration Society maintains rooms in which hearings may 
be held at appointed times at very small expense. The Society has 
on file a list of men of very high standing in different lines of business 
who have agreed to serve as arbitrators without fee, because they re- 


gard it as a service to the community. It is probable that a list of 
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dentists, available as arbitrators, will be compiled in the same way. 
Of course, no one is compelled to select an arbitrator from the list, 
since the parties may agree upon any person as arbitrator, but it makes 
immediately available a list of men likely to render just and intelligent 
decisions. 

It is assumed by persons familiar with suits in court that this 
precedure will reduce the total cost of settling disputes by from 75 per 
cent to 95 per cent. They think that when legislation of this kind is 
common throughout the country, it will be possible for insurance com- 
panies carrying liability insurance for dentists to reduce their fees 
greatly, not only because there will be fewer suits but because those 
that occur will be promptly and fairly settled and fantastic damages 
will be impossible. 


Tue PrRocepuRE IN SETTLEMENT 


The procedure in settling disputes before the Arbitration Society 
is of the simplest form. <A time is agreed upon by the parties, as well 
as an arbitrator or arbitrators. Each side to the dispute tells its story 
in its own way. The arbitrator asks whatever questions he desires. 
He may call for and compel the immediate production of books, papers 
and witnesses. His decision is promptly rendered and becomes im- 
mediately effective. 

No attorney is permitted to display his oratorical skill or turn the 
paths of justice aside or to secure a verdict because some technicality 
of legal procedure has not been complied with. The case cannot be 
appealed to another court. It is settled. 

It is noticeable that the settlement of disputes in this way leaves 
the parties much better friends than might otherwise be and probably 
would be if the case had been allowed to drag through the court and 
accumulate bitterness. It is not uncommon for parties to disputes 
settled in this way to resume friendly relations, because each feels that 


he has obtained justice. 
Tne Law’s Detay 


On the first of January, 1917, there were 8,000 cases on the Supreme 
Court calendar of the State of New York. On the first of January, 
1923, there were 26,000 cases and the same number of judges. Since 
it is possible to dispose of only 8,000 or 9,000 cases per year, it is 
evident that three years may elapse before a case is reached. It is 
quite possible for an interested attorney to drag it along for a year or 
two more. The delay of justice may prove to be a denial of justice, 
because men die, witnesses disappear, their memories fail and debtors 
become insolvent. 
Cases which have been on the court calendar for more than a year 
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are being settled by arbitration in a single afternoon, sometimes within 
a week of the time when the idea of arbitrating was broached. It is 
found that honest litigants are glad to have cases disposed of promptly 
and fairly. 

Pousuiciry 


The publicity attending a suit may be more injurious to a pro- 
fessional man than the verdict, and this is well known to certain classes 
of persons and is often taken advantage of. If the professional man 
is prominent, the newspapers are likely to play up the suit, sometimes 
in a sensational manner; and even if the suit is dismissed, it may not 
he dismissed for one or two or three years, and as there is nothing 
dramatic about dismissing a suit, the newspaper account of it may 
be confined to three lines in some obscure corner of a back page. Any- 
way, it may not be read by the people who read the story of the bringing 
of the suit and certainly will not form as much of a subject for comment. 

Cases are not unknown where litigants, suing with dishonest pur- 
pose, have had the case postponed again and again, merely in order 
that they might get an item in the paper that Dr. Blank had been 
called to such and such a town as witness in the malpractice suit 
against Dr. A , which keeps the thing fresh in the minds of the 
community. After a while, the community begins to believe that where 
there is smoke there must be fire, and the doctor is probably to blame 


anyway. 

The Arbitration Society becomes valuable to the dentist or physician 
in case he is compelled to sue to collect money due him. It is not 
uncommon for the debtor to come back with a report that the work 
was unsatisfactory and to force the matter into court. Many a pro- 
fessional man has cither refrained from suit or taken a greatly reduced 
sum, in order to avoid the publicity which would attend the collection. 

The knowledge that such publicity is impossible is likely to deter 
the dishonest debtor from appealing to the court. Under the laws of 
the Arbitration Society, arguments by an attractively gowned widow 
who appeals to a sympathetic Jury with the implication that the pro- 
fessional man’s incompetence caused her husband’s death and left her 
alone and helpless are impossible. 

There is no publicity connected with the settlement of a dispute 
before the Arbitration Society. Only the persons essential to the 
prosecution of the case are admitted. That means that there are no 
reporters present and no publicity save perhaps legal notice of a settle- 
ment. This one feature of procedure is of such importance to pro- 
fessional men as to justify bringing the matter to the attention of 
legislative committees of state societies and instituting activities to 
secure similar legislation. Such an agreement is an excellent guarantee 
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that there will be no malpractice suits of the kind now common. Sup- 
pose that a dentist who has this clause in an agreement between himself 
and the patient is sued for malpractice. The case must necessarily be 
tried before the Arbitration Society, or at least under its rules. One 
or more arbitrators acceptable to both sides are selected. If each of 
the disputants selects an arbitrator, the disputants may empower the 
arbitrators to select a third arbitrator. The vote of the majority of the 
three will be final. Or the Arbitration Society may provide a third 
arbitrator or the Supreme Court will provide one. If the dentist is 
guilty, they assess what they believe to be the damage. If he is not 
guilty, they clear him. There is no opportunity for excessive damages, 


SoME QueEsTIONS 


At the close of Judge Grossman’s address, several questions were 
asked by members of the audience. ‘The sense of them is about as 
follows: 

Question. What will be the effect upon the psychology of the pa- 
tient to whom a dentist submits this agreement, especially if the dentist 
is not a specialist? When a patient visits an average practitioner, 
there is a little commercial suspicion and the patient will be afraid to 
put his name to something which he fears may give the dentist the 
best of him in any dispute. 

Answer. ‘The way to avoid that is to make the use of the contract 
form universal. Get the County Medical or Dental Society to pass a 
resolution to the effect that whereas disputes arise between men which 
can be settled in only one of two ways, the court of law which is public 
or the Arbitration Society which is private, and that when a doctor 
sues a patient it frequently becomes necessary to disclose some con- 
fidential communication, the Society admonishes its members to de- 
termine every issue in the tribunal of justice of the court of Arbitra- 
tion and therefore instructs its members to make use of this clause. 
When all dentists use this and the dentist can say to a patient that it 
is considered unethical to have suits take place in a court of law and 
that “everybody is doing it now,” the effect upon the patient will not 
be unfavorable. 

Question. In case of a dispute, would the arbitrator be a dentist 
or would the dentist select a dentist and the patient a layman ? 

Answer. ‘The dentist and patient may agree upon any person they 
please and clothe him with the power of Judge. The Arbitration 
Society will assist in the selection of an arbitrator if desired, not other- 
wise. The three necessary requirements in an arbitrator are integrity, 
intelligence and knowledge of the issue. 


Question. Suppose a wife signs the card containing the agreement 
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and the husband refuses to accept it. If a dispute arises, can the 
husband take it into a court of law? 

Answer. It is necessary to have the contract signed by the person 
whom you would sue in the court of law. If signed by the wife, the 
husband may say, “I’ll not stand for it.” 

Question. What effect would the use of this agreement have upon 
a dentist’s liability insurance policy? Cannot the insurance company 
have a suit brought in any court it desires ? 

Answer. That depends upon the language of your policy. My recol- 
lection is that the policy agrees to indemnify you for damages you 
may pay up to a certain amount. You will find the insurance com- 
panies glad to avail themselves of this when they understand it, because 
it will avoid many suits and the payment of unreasonable damages. 

Question. Must the contract form be printed upon the cards? 

Answer. It is desirable that it should be. If you do not employ 
this particular form, it is desirable that you let the Arbitration Society 
look over the form you intend to employ, which it will do without 
expense to you. It is desirable, without reference to this dispute, that 
contracts for considerable sums should be in writing. If a contract is 
not in writing and the patient claims that you did not keep the con- 
tract, it depends, in a court of law, largely upon the jury’s belief, based 
sometimes upon sympathy rather than intelligence, while in the court 
of Arbitration it depends upon the arbitrator who may know you or 
can readily ascertain your standing. 

Question. Suppose there are two arbitrators in the case and they 
do not agree? 

Answer. They may then select a third, and the majority vote 
among the three shall be final, or the Arbitration Society will select 
one, or the Supreme Court will select one. 

At the close of Judge Grossman’s address, the Society passed a 
resolution to the effect that it endorsed the plans and purposes of the 
court of Arbitration and requested a certificate of affiliation with the 
Arbitration Society of America. This places the services and ma- 
chinery of this Society at the disposal of all the members of the First 
District Dental Society. 


On to Cleveland—Sept. 10 to 14 
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On to Cleveland—September 10 to 14 


Dentists, their wives and families, dental dealers, and manufac- 
turers, and everybody interested in the dental profession are looking 
forward to the great meeting of the American Dental Association in 
Cleveland next September. 

Dentists of Europe are anticipating coming to America to attend 
this meeting. 


Euclid Beach Amusement Park, 


Why do some predict that eight to ten thousand dentists will attend 
this meeting ¢ 

Because the spirit of the times is one of great progress. The dental 
profession is riding on the top wave of the true conception of the 
importance of the teeth in which the laity are deeply interested. Never 
before has dentistry meant so much to the health of the people. Dentists 
have recognized this a long time ago but were unable to know and give 
truly scientific attention to the teeth as we understand it now. 

Therefore, the dental profession will have their eyes on the Amer- 
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ican Dental Association meeting next September. By many, an over- 
whelming attendance is predicted. 

Cleveland is an ideal city for the meeting. It has all the facilities, 
including a new modern Auditorium, seating capacity of over twelve 
thousand, a wonderful clinic room and every convenience. 

Centrally located, Cleveland is within five hundred miles of more 
than half the people of the United States. 

The time of the year will insure fine weather, a good time to travel. 

The Local Committee has made all arrangements with hotels, so 
there will be no advanced rates. Everything that can be thought of 
has been provided for the great meeting. — 

The mecting of 1912 in Cleveland was a great success—this one 
will be greater. 

The program has all been arranged and it shows promise of the 
greatest scientific program that has ever been produced. 

Every dentist who can attend this meeting will be abundantly re- 
paid. It would be wise to send for hotel accommodations—now. 


PREVENT CONSERVE PROGRESS 


American Dental Golf Association 


The fourth annual tonrnament of the American Dental Golf Asso- 
ciation will be held in Cleveland, Monday, September 10, 1923. 

Banquet will be held Sunday, September 9th, in ‘Rainbow Room,” 
Winton Hotel. 

Many events are planned, prizes donated and the usual fellowship 
anticipated. 

Make reservation now and for any particulars communicate with 


J. A. Lovetry, Sec.-Treas., 
1311 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


On to Cleveland—Sept. 10 to 14 
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Camp Roosevelt—Boy Builder 


One of the most effective means for teaching in health and dental 
hygiene is introduced by the American Red Cross and the Chicago 
Dental Society at Camp Roosevelt, the national summer educational- 
training encampment for boys, located near LaPorte, on Silver Lake, 
Indiana. Here each summer from seven hundred to a thousand boys 
from all parts of the country, ranging in ages from ten to twenty, 
congregate for a period of six or seven weeks, and enjoy, in addition 
to the benefits of this very thorough instruction in hygiene, the benetits 
of a carefully planned and supervised outdoor vacation, as well as a 
thorough course in citizenship training. 

Camp Roosevelt is the only public institution of its kind in the 
country. It is operated under regulations set forth by the Chicago 
public school system and the War Department of the U. S. Government, 
which also lends complete camping equipment to the project, and 
assigns officers and non-commissioned officers for instruction purposes. 
The American Red Cross maintains a completely equipped hospital and 
a staff of doctors and nurses to look after the health and sanitation 
of the camp, and to give each boy a course in Red Cross and First Aid. 
The swimming instruction comes directly under the supervision of the 
Red Cross representatives. By means of vari-colored ribbon bows, 
boys are classified according to their swimming ability, and in this 
way a rigid check is kept on each and every boy in the water. Life 
saving and resuscitation methods are thoroughly demonstrated. 

The Chicago Dental Society, through the instrumentality of Dr. 
Dan U. Cameron, Chairman of the Public Service Committee, sends its 
representatives to the camp each summer, who, in addition to examining 
the teeth of the boys and performing such free dental service as can 
be cared for in the short period that boys are in camp, give instruction 
in care of the teeth, preservation, and in tooth-brush drill, this being 
part of the camp training. 

The Y. M. C. A. secretaries, ten in number, watch over the morale 
as well as the comfort of the boys. Every agency which can add to 
the general excellence of the camp training has volunteered its services, 
and has helped to make Camp Roosevelt an increasingly important 
factor in “boy-building” today. 

Public-spirited Chicago business and professional men, under the 
Chairmanship of Mr. Angus S. Hibbard, have formed the Camp Roose- 
velt Association, for the purpose of securing funds for the proper main- 
tenance of the camp. Because of this hearty support on the part of 
the affiliating organizations, boys who attend are able to derive the 
benefits of an even more elaborate program than the finest of the 
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private camps, at a fraction of the cost thereof. Any clean-cut, healthy 
lad of ten or over, from any part of the country is eligible for at- 
tendance. 

The course of training provided is sufficiently elastic to include such 
a cosmopolitan gathering. The older boys, from fourteen up, may join 
the Reserve Officers Training Corps Division, which covers the military 
course more thoroughly than any other. The younger boys, from ten 
to fourteen, are enrolled in the Junior Division, and are taught the 
mysteries of campfire and woodlore. Along with these is the Summer 
Schools Division, which is perhaps the most important feature of the 
camp. It is an auxiliary of the Chicago summer schools, and credits 
earned are honored on the same basis as are those obtained in other 
Chicago public summer schools. Seventh and eighth grade and com- 
plete high school courses are taught by experts skilled in boy training. 

The camp occupies a site formerly that of a boys’ boarding school. 
The tract includes and surrounds Silver Lake, Indiana, eighty acres in 
extent. There is a sandy beach, with diving platforms and jumpstands 
for the better swimmers. The grounds are rolling, well wooded and 
drained, and the surrounding country provides opportunity for hikes in 
every direction. Wide plains provide for tentage, parade grounds and 
fetes of all kinds. A gymnasium, mess hall seating one thousand, 
kitchens, deep wells, modern sewage system, classrooms, dormitories, 
and recreation rooms go far in making this modern outdoor home for 
boys an ideal spot. 

The camp comes under the direct supervision of Major F. L. Beals, 
U. S. A., Supervisor of Physical Education in the Chicago public 
high schools, who founded it. Major Beals is always glad to assist 
parents with their numerous “boy problems.” Letters addressed to 
his office at the Board of Education, 460 South State Street, Chicago, 
receive immediate response. Major Beals has made the subject of “boys” 
his life study, and the effective camp program embodies the results of his 
findings of many years’ research. He is well qualified to mold the 
lives of the boys entrusted to his care, being a born leader, and believing 
firmly in those wholesome doctrines manifested by that great man after 
whom the camp is named. 

The camp will open this summer on July 2 for those boys who 
elect the summer school course, and on July 9 for boys in the R. O. T. C. 
or Junior Divisions. The entire camp will close on August 18th. 

Parents who have made no definite plans for their boy’s vacation 
could find no better place than Camp Roosevelt, which provides the 
very best kind of vacation, under most expert guidance, at a minimum 


of expense. 
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CLEVELAND » 
SEPT.1O™TO 147 


The above seal of the meeting of the American Dental Association 
in Cleveland was designed by the Local Committee of Arrangements 
especially for that event. 

Its outstanding feature is the wonderful slogan 


PREVENT CONSERVE PROGRESS 


Upon each of these words the members of the Dental Profession 
today are standing in bold relief. . 

Progress in human health is to prevent disease, and conserving 
vitality is the opposite of destruction. Therefore, the slogan is one of 
great importance to this meeting. It will be the keynote. 

The inner portion of the seal bears the word “Welcome,” which is 
significant of the hospitality of the dental profession of Cleveland. 

Cleveland bears a wonderful reputation for a convention city, with 
its new Auditorium which will be an innovation to many for its facili- 
ties, and the many good hotels; accessibility by rail and water wil! 
bring the largest attendance of any meeting ever held. 

Now is the time to arrange your vacation, which will include the 
American Dental Association. 


Railroad Rates to the Cleveland Meeting 


All railroads in the United States and Canada will sell round-trip 
lickels at one and one-half fare, on the “Identification Certificate 
Plan,” instead of the “Certificate Plan” used heretofore. 

One of these Identification Certificates, with instructions, will be 
mailed to each member of the American Dental Association tr ample 
time for the meeting. D. C. Bacon, 

Chairman Transportation Committee, 
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DENTAL ASSISTANTS—INDIANA 


Program 


OF THE 
INDIANA STATE ASSOCIATION OF DENTAL ASSISTANTS 
Monday, May 14th 
MORNING SESSION 


Synopsis: Outlining the daily duties of an assistant to the general practitioners 
of dentistry. 

A. Boxing and Pouring. 

B. Separating. 

C. Occlusion Models. 

D. Setting up teeth. 

E. Flasking and Packing. 

I’. Vuleanizing and Polishing. 

Clinic—“Correct and Incorrect Telephone Conversations” 

Helen McDanicls, Mary Kyle, Roxie Taylor 
A. Making and Cancelling appointments. 
B. Incorrect bills. 


C. Personal calls. 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


Lecture—‘Tact in the Reception Room?” ..........ccecceeeeeeeeeed Mayme McQuaid 
Synopsis: The general appearance of the reception room. Diplomacy on the 
part of the assistant in receiving, dismissing and looking after the general 
comfort of the patient. 

“Modern Tests for Amalgam and their Clinical Significance” 

Marcus L. Ward, Ann Arbor 

Lecture—“Children’s Dentistry” ......cccceceecccceces T. B. McCrum, Kansas City 


Lecture 


Tuesday, May 15th 
MORNING SESSION 


STERILIZATION CLINICS 


A. Autoclave Demonstration. 
B. Surgical Dressings and Instruments. 
C. Draping of Patients. 
A. Introduction. 
B. Preparation of Trays and Materials. 
C. Sterilizing and Drying. 
Miscellaneous Instrument Section. Elfreda Speckman 
A. The Commonly used Operating Instruments. , 
B. The Dental Engine Hand Pieces. 
C. Dental Cuspidor. 
D. Broaches—Burs. 
E. Toothguides. 
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A. Makes of Powder. 
B. Kind of Slab and Spatula and Why. 
C. Cleanliness of Slab and Spatula. 
D. Cooling of Slab to make proper mix. 
E. The Mix. 
F. Cleaning of Spatula and Slab. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Lecture—‘Great Opportunitics”...........00c000s George Wood Clapp, New York 
Synopsis: What conception of dentistry will best enable the dentist to develop 
his maximum success? 

What should a dentist be? 
Two conceptions of success: 

a. To serve a few people at high fees. 

b: To serve many people at moderate fees. 
The influence of the two conceptions upon the quality of technic and office 
conduct. 
What influence will high fees and moderate fees have on the development 
of dentistry? 
Office organization for good service and moderate fees. 
The secretary as office manager; as a general accountant; as a cost accountant. 
Suggestions for an accounting system. 
Comparative costs in large and small organizations. The success of the 
large organization, with its very great public value, rests largely upon the 
intelligence, interest and efficiency of the office assistants. 

Lecture—“The Successful Dental Assistant”............0000+ Ruth A. Carr, Chicago 

Lecture—‘The Dentist’s Wife as His Partner’....George Wood Clapp, New York 


Lecture—‘Economic Elements in Professional Success” 
George Wood Clapp, New York 


Wednesday, May 16th 
MORNING SESSION 


Business Session 
President’s Address. 
Report of Committees, 
Regular Order of Business, Election of Officers, etc. 
President Indiana State Dental Association 
Clinic—“Marking of Dental Charts’.............. Lucy Mayfield and Roxie Taylor 
Synopsis: Demonstration in marking tooth surfaces on models, black board 
and dental charts. 
Lecture—-“Care of the Dental Office and Ordering Supplies’.......! Myrtle Clifford 
Synopsis: 
A. Care of the business office, laboratory, reception and operating rooms. 
B. Ordering office, laboratory and general supplies. 
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DENTAL ASSISTANTS—NEW YORK 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Lecture—If I were a Dental Assistant’ Otto U. King, Chicago 
Synopsis: A discussion of the necessary qualifications and training incident to 
becoming an ideal assistant. 


Lecture—-‘The Profession’s Indebtedness to the Young Lady Assistant” 
C. N. Johnson, Chicago 


Synopsis: Nitrous-Oxide, paying particular attention to its administration, 
indications and contra-indications and its application to dentistry in general 
as well as Oral Surgery. 


Lecture—“The Dentist’s Obligation to His Patients and to the Public” 
C. N. Johnson, Chicage 


Thursday, May 17th 
MORNING SESSION 


CLINICS 
Practical Demonstrations of Assistants’ Dutics in Nitrous Oxide and Oxygen 
Program 
OF 


THE EDUCATIONAL AND EFFICIENCY SOCIETY FOR DENTAL 
ASSISTANTS, FIRST DISTRICT, NEW YORK 


May 10th and 11th, 1923 
(A Group Clinic) 


Miss Juuiette A. SoutHarp, Director 
Miss Heten A. JoHNson, Assistant 


A. Operating Room 
Chair assistance, First Aid, Preparation of Anesthetics, Special Accessories, 
aiding in better service devised by the assistant. 
Agnes F. MacNeil, Chairman 
B. Sterilization 


Methods of sterilization and care of instruments. 
Emily Wiss, Chairman 
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Root Canal Assistance 
Sterilization of instruments and their care. 

Katherine C. Duffy, Chairman 
Orthodontic Assistance 


Impressions, Preparation of Models, Charts, Records, Special Accessories. 
Mae L. Bennett, Chairman 


Roeutgenograms 


Method of development, Mounting, etc., Accessories. 
Emily Campbell, Chairman 


Secretarial Assistance 
Methods of dental accounting, Bookkeeping, Records, Collections, Filing, 
Appointments and Follow-up Systems. 

Irene Walker, Chairman 
Laboratory Assistance 
Preparation and casting inlays, Clasps, Bridges, Crowns, Two piece crowns, 


Swaged crowns, etc. 
Martha Keit, Chairman 


Plaster and Stone Work 
Impressions and models in plaster and stone, Carvings, Repairs, ete. 
Bertha Ungricht, Chairman 
Movable and Removable Bridge Work. 
Method of making clasp and attaching to base, ete. From the model to the 
completed bridge, Carvings, Inlays, ete. 
Jennie C. Worth, Chairman 


F, 
id. 
; On to Cleveland—Sept. 10 to 14 


IRIESIPONDENCE 


Editor Denrat Dicrst: 

It is my candid opinion that the consistent reading of the Denrat 
Dicest by all who receive it is sufficient guarantee for increasing your 
host of friends, regardless of those of us who are already proud to be 
among your personal acquaintances. 

The arrival of the April issue of the Dicesr has prompted me to 
send you this message to let you know of the genuine pleasure derived 
from the reading of your editorial and Dr. J. Leon Williams’ article, 
“The Religious Beliefs of a Scientific Man.” 

One reason why your periodical is increasing in popularity is be- 
cause of the diversified interests of some one or more articles in each 
issue, as contrasted with those periodicals which are almost entirely 
devoted to the scientific side of the profession. 

I am reminded of one of the very interesting speeches made by 
our martyred President McKinley, in which he made a statement to 
the effect that the better-minded business men place more confidence in 
the selection of their assistants and emploves who were trained from 
childhood, or had acquired consistent religious beliefs of a Christian 
nature, and that the world was fast coming to recognize the importance 
of this valuable and elevating asset. I wish I could remember just 
his words in this connection, but misplaced the newspaper clipping. 

Such authors as Dr. Williams and vourself well deserve to be 
classed with the author of a recent book entitled “‘Mind in the Making.” 
No one can read this inspiring book and not realize that the wonderful 
discoveries and revelations of science and religion have been the result 
of those minds which have done constructive thinking. 

May your wholesome and elevating inspiration continue! 

Sincerely yours, 
T. A. Srropringe. 


Editor Dentat Dieest: 
I am sorry to have delayed this communication to you as a follow-up 


to our telephone conversation last week in reference to Dr. Williams’ 
paper, “The Religious Beliefs of a Scientific Man,” which appeared 
in the April, 1923, issue of the Denrat Dicest. 

It has always been difficult for me to understand how any man who 
has had the training in the fundamental biological subjects that a 
medical or dental education has given him, could avoid independent 
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speculation on the spiritual sphere of nature with a view to harmoniz- 
ing the two fields-—that of fact with that of orthodox theology. But 
the fact does impress itself upon me as I go along that the very great 
majority of people whom you would least suspect of being incapable 
of interest in that direction, evince not the least concern about it, or 
many other things except the almighty dollar. 

So while I believe that you may find that possibly the majority of 
dentists may express no more than mild interest in Dr. Williams’ paper, 
there will be a small group who will grasp with avidity discussions of 
that nature, and you will feel amply repaid for giving the time and 
space to articles of that nature. Anyone who does not care for it can 
turn the page and appreciate the rest of the printed matter. 

If you reprint Dr. Williams’ paper, please send me fifty copies 
and bill me for them. 


Dr. R. 8S. K. 


Editor Denrat, Dicrsr: 

I wish to congratulate vou on the article in the April issue of the 
Denrat Dicesr entitled, “Religious Beliefs of a Man of Science,” by 
Dr. J. Leon Williams. I think it wonderful, and have been passing it 


around among my friends. 


A. B. J. 


Editor Denvat Digest: 

In the April issue of the Denrat Dicesr under the head of “A 
New Discovery,” you reported a new anesthetic, but in doing so com- 
pared it to Nitrous Oxide and Oxygen instead of Ether anesthesia. 

As a matter of fact, there is absolutely no danger of pneumonia, 
lung abscess or heart depression following Nitrous Oxide and Oxygen 
anesthesia, as reported in this item. But they are common to ether and 
chloroform anesthesia. 

The new anesthetic reported, in which ethylene gas forms the basis 
or foundation of its substance, is untried so far as practical applica- 
tion is concerned. A few of the doctors and students working upon 
the agent have taken it for short periods, but not for surgical operations. 

Reports similar to yours in regard to this new discovery have ap- 
peared in the daily newspapers, and the general public has been misled 
in regard to the dangers of Nitrous Oxide and Oxygen anesthesia. 
However, when it appears in our professional magazines I feel that 
such impressions should be corrected, in order that when patients 
inquire about the so-called dangers of gas oxygen they can be correctly 
informed. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 417 

As a member of the American Society of Anesthetists, The Inter- 
state Society of Anesthetists, and chairman of the Oral Surgical Section 
of National Dental Association, 1921, I can say that the leading mem- 
bers of these organizations fully agree that Gas and Oxygen anesthesia 
is the safest of any anesthetic known to the medical world. It closely 
simulates natural sleep in its action, in that repair of the brain cells 
takes place as occurs during natural sleep. 

Nitrous Oxide and Oxygen skillfully administered has the follow- 
ing points of superiority over all other anesthetics: 

It is pleasant to take. 

It is quick in action. 

Does not injure tissue cells or blood cells, therefore does not reduce 
the natural resistance of the patient to infections and disease. 

It is quickly eliminated from the system, thereby promoting re- 
suscitation in overdosed patients in cases of unskilled administration. 

Patients return to normal in two minutes following withdrawal of 
the anesthetic. 

Complete absence of nausea, providing pure gases are used and no 
ether or morphine added, regardless of whether the patient has had 
a ten minute or four hour anesthesia. 

Hope you will give this communication space in your magazine. 
Joun W. SryBorp. 


Kditor Denvat Dicesr: 

I am writing this as an open letter to the Editor of the Denrat 
Dierst, the readers of your journal and the profession at large, in 
order that all may know the facts regarding ethylene. 

In your valuable journal of April, 1923, you made mention of 
ethylene under a large heading as a new discovery, which mentioned 
that Nitrous Oxid was the cause of pneumonia and lung abscesses 
together with other misleading statements. 

Allow me to ask is it not a fact that ethylene anesthesia is not new, 
but was used in the earlier days of anesthesia by Simpson (1846) 
and later in a series of cases by Nunnelly of Leeds? Also Cotton of 
Toronto, as well as Wallis and Hewer of London have worked exten- 
sively with it, and in February, 1923, W. Easson Brown presented a 
paper before the Academy of Medicine of Toronto on its research 
phases. It is unfortunate that Luckhardt makes no mention of the 
others who have worked with ethylene. 

Is it not a fact that the charges that Nitrous Oxid causes pneumonia 
and lung abscess are not contained in the Luckhardt paper in the 
Journal A. M. A. March 17, 1928, but occurred in the news reports on 
the subject? However, Luckhardt in his paper does state that ethylene 
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can be used to advantage in the following conditions, in which Nitrous 
Oxid is contraindicated—children, diabetic patients, old age, advanced 
arteriosclerosis, high cerebral pressure, brain operations, major opera- 
tions and obstetrics. And what makes this statement good is the fact 
that Luckhardt in his paper does not make mention of a single case 
where he has operated on a human being under ethylene anesthesia. 

Is it not a fact that Nitrous Oxid is being used more and more in 
children and in all the other conditions mentioned as contraindications / 
In obstetrics, Danforth and Davis will report on 3,400 personal cases 
at the A.M.A. in San Francisco under gas-oxygen. 

In the April Current Researches, Evans reports 1,022 tonsil anes- 
thesias with pure gas-oxygen in all ages from infancy to old age, with- 
out a drop of ether and no lung complications, although one of his 
internists in Buffalo has seen five lung abscesses in two years under 
other forms of anesthesia. 

In the war Gwathmey reduced the mortality in the chest cases al- 
most 75 per cent by the use of Nitrous Oxid-Oxygen with pressure 
and rebreathing. 

Is it not a fact that post-operative pneumonia will follow operations 
done under local anesthetics or no anesthetics at all? 

As a member of the dental profession I, for one, feel that anything 
that is of such vital importance to the profession and our patients 
should be handled by the dental journals with the utmost care and in- 
vestigation, and that the rattle-headed, unsupported statements which 
are made by the lay press should be left to those papers where such 
misstatements of facts belong. I believe that at all times we should 
have the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, for the good 


of the entire dental profession. 
B. H. Harms. 


On to Cleveland—Sept. 10 to | 4 
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Educating the Public 


The following is the eighth of a series of “short stories” intended 
to inform the public of the possible results of dental ignorance or 
neglect, and to suggest the benefits which can be reasonably expected 
from intelligent dental treatment. 

Any practitioner who wishes to have these stories published in his 
local newspaper is privileged to do so, but in all cases the author’s 
name must accompany the article, and in no case must a local dentist 
be mentioned in any way in connection with the article. The design is 
to secure publicity for dentistry rather than for any individual prac- 
titioner —EpiTor. 


Does Your Child Like Soft Food ? 


By L. W. Dunham, D.D.S., New York 


If so, find out if it is because he or she can’t chew proper food. 
Little Elinor gave great promise of being a sturdy, pretty child, but 
at the end of her fourth year she seemed to be losing her rosy, healthy 
look. She didn’t like crusts or apples or even nut meats and her 
cereals had to be soaked in milk before she would touch them. All 
her food was swallowed without proper chewing, and pleadings and 
scoldings only resulted in tears and more tears. 

One day there was no one to leave with the child, and her mother 
had an appointment with her dentist, so she had to take Elinor with her. 

Naturaliy Dr. Apthorp shook hands with the child and asked how 
she was, and her mother began to relate some of Elinor’s history. The 
doctor casually suggested looking at Elinor’s teeth, and what do you 
suppose he found? Four cavities, and two of them, on opposite sides, 
had so nearly exposed the nerves that any pressure caused suffering. 
These were saved. Another one allowed food to crowd onto the gum, 
and altogether it was no wonder that Elinor didn’t chew her food— 


she couldn’t. 

Mothers don’t always know why their children grow delicate after 
starting life as sturdy youngsters. 
419 
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Sugar Consumption by Active Glands 


It is generally appreciated that functional activity in the body is the 
consequence of an exchange of materials—of metabolism, as it is cur- 
rently designated. ‘This transformation is commonly, and quite natu- 
rally, thought of in connection with the contractions of the musculature. 
Every one realizes (according to the Journal A. M. A.) that such work 
as is performed by the muscular system cannot be carried out without 
the conversion of energy, and that it goes on at the expense of organic 
substances stored in or brought to the contractile tissues. The mass 
of the muscles is so large in proportion to most other structures in 
the body that there is a tendency to identify the utilization of energy- 
yielding materials almost entirely with the functions of the muscles. 

The need of food fuel is, as a rule, thought of primarily in relation 
to the amount of muscular activity or work to be done. Since it has 
become comparatively easy to measure not only the heat output of the 
entire body as an index of its metabolic activity but also the equally 
significant oxygen consumption of individual organs, it has become more 
apparent that other structures than the muscles are also concerned 
with the use of energy-yielding organic compounds. Even the nervous 
tissues participate to a now measurable extent in the general metabolism 
of the organism. 

The blood stream leaves more than one tissue, other than that of 
the muscular tissues, poorer in oxygen and richer in carbon dioxid. 
With the development of microchemical methods for the estimation ot 
both nitrogenous and non-nitrogenous compounds, such as amino-acids, 
urea and sugar, important progress has begun to be made in the ap- 
preciation of their origin, distribution or utilization. It has become 
possible, for instance, to estimate the actual consumption of sugar in 
glands as small as those which furnish the saliva. The studies ot 
Amrep and Cannan at University College, London, indicate that even 
the so-called resting submaxillary gland, for example, consumes blood 
sugar at a fairly constant rate. This utilization of readily available 
circulating carbohydrate is greatly increased under any influence that 
leads to salivary secretion. 

The maximal consumption of sugar corresponds with the maximal 
secretion, and does not occur, as does the oxygen consumption, in the 
postactive period. This suggests at once that there are two phases in 
the activity of such a secretory gland—the unoxidative phase, involving 
the breakdown of sugar, and the recovery phase, in which the products 
of this breakdown are removed, presumably through oxidation. It is 
interesting to see the field of the study of metabolism thus extended 
into domains beyond the consideration of the muscles alone. 
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No Literature can have a long continuance if not diversified with humor—ADDISON 


There are sermons in stones, ice cream 
in bricks, and good in every—dictionary. 


According to official statistics the two 
most useless things in the world are a 
German war helmet and a_ petticoat 
factory. 


(Mrs. Reilly)—What these 
sardines so high? 
(Grocer)—They’re imported, mum. 
(Mrs. Reilly)—I’'ll take the domestic 
ones—them as had the brains to swim 


acrost to this country. 


makes 


An Englishman and an American 
were motoring in the latter’s new racing 
car (supposed to be the fastest in the 
world). When they had covered several 
miles at a break-neck speed the English- 
man suddenly remarked: “What a lot 
of cemeteries we seem to be passing.” 
“Cemeteries!” exclaimed the Yankee, 
indignantly, “why those are milestones.” 


A big house in London, O., is thinking 
of opening a branch in Paris, Ky. 


The “kind” they have in Brooklyn 
must be great stuff. A policeman 
arrested a wild-eyed individual who was 
standing in the middle of the car tracks, 
refusing to let the cars pass. He told 
the policeman that he was the Rocky 
Mountains. 


(Detective)—I want a description of 
your absconding cashier. 

(Bank President)—He is about five 
feet eight tall and exactly $6,000 short. 


(Teacher)—Why, Jimmie, is it true 
that your mother has diphtheria? 

(Jimmie)—Yes, ma’am. 

(Teacher)—But don’t you know you 
mustn’t come to school; you might get 
it from your mother and then give it 
to the whole class? 

(Jimmie)—No, ma’am; it’s only me 
stepmother, an’ she never gives me 
nuttin’, 


(Prospective Guest)—Why, this room 
reminds me of a prison. 

(Assistant Manager)—Well, sir, it’s 
all a matter of what one is used to! 


The time-is now here when a man 
has to make one of the most important 
decisions—where to put a dozen dif- 
ferent dewdads after he stops wearing 
his vest. 


Baby was nodding. 

“The sandman’s coming 
softly sang the young mother. 

Just at that point a vender in the 
alley yelled, “Fresh spinach!” 


around,” 


(The Victim)—Why are strawberries 
so expensive? 

(The Clerk)—Lady, every single one 
of them strawberries is hand-picked. 
That’s why. 


A Cincinnati boy who had run away 
was found asleep in a soap factory. 
He probably felt that a soap factory 
was the very last place they would think 
of looking for him. 


(Willie) —Mamma, why are you mov- 
ing the buttons on papa’s vest? 

(Mother )—Because, my boy, he will 
think he’s getting thinner, and then I 
get more money for the household ex- 
penses. 


And now they’re saying that it was 
from the Bible that “Henry” got his tip 
on the automobile, for the old book 
says: “The chariots shall rage in the 
streets, they shall jostle one against 
another in the broad ways; they shall 
seem like torches, they shall run like 
the lightning.”—-Nahum, 2d Chapter, 3-4 
Verses. 


suppose,” said cross-examining 
counsel in his snappiest manner, “that 
you remember the date of your birth?” 

“Certainly,” said the witness, with a 
bored air. “Every man remembers his 
birthday.” 

“A newly born infant has no memory. 
Now, sir, how do you know that it 
wasn’t a day sooner or a day later than 
the date you have in mind?” 

“Why—er—ahem—I’ve been told——” 

“Exactly. You’ve been told, but you 
don’t know. Step down. Gentlemen of 
the jury, this is the kind of witness 
who has testified against the unim- 
peachable character of my client.” 
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[ FUTURE EVENTS 
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Alumni Day at NEW YORK COLLEGE OF DENTISTRY, Wednesday, June 
13, 1923. The college will keep “open house.” Clinics all day by Alumni. 

Alumni Dinner, Grand Ball Room, Hotel Commodore at 7 P. M. Speakers of 
national reputation have been invited to aid in this drive for an enlarged and 


rejuvenated alumni association. 
FREDERICK LESTER STANTON, 
Secretary Dinner Committee. 


The next meeting of the BOARD OF DENTAL EXAMINERS OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA will be held June 18th to 22nd, 1923, inclusive. 
Details of same may be had by addressing 

Dr. W. M. Simxkins, Secretary, 
720 Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


The twentieth annual meeting of the MONTANA STATE DENTAL 
SOCIETY will be held in Missoula, July 19, 20 and 21st, 1923. A cordial invita- 
tion is extended to all members of recognized societies. 

J. E. Baker, Secretary-Treasurer, 
311 Ford Bldg., Great Falls, Montana. 


The next examination of the PENNSYLVANIA BOARD OF DENTAL 
EXAMINERS will be held in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh on Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday, June 20, 21, 22 and 23, 1923. The theoretical examina- 
tion will be held at Musical Fund Hall, 808 Locust Street, Philadelphia, and the 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh. The practical examination will be held at 
the University of Pittsburgh and at the Evans Dental Institute, 40th and Spruce 
Streets, Philadelphia, on Wednesday, June 20. The operative examinations will 
be held at 8:30 a. m. and the prosthetic examinations at 1:30 p. m. 

For further information, address the secretary, 

ALEXANDER H. ReyNoLps, 
4630 Chester Avenue, Philadelphia. 


The annual meeting of the MAINE DENTAL SOCIETY will be held in 
Augusta, Maine, June 26, 27, 28, 1923. Send communications to 
Wattace F. Foce, Secretary, 
120 Maine St., Waterville, Me. 
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Vacation 
Articles 


If you haven't planned your vaca- 
tion, here are suggestions which may 
solve your problem. At any rate, 
take a vacation for your health’s 
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A Shanghaied Professor 


By Mark G. McElhinney, D.D.S., Ottawa, Canada 


In the early eighties two boys 
sat together in school. They were 
close friends because they had cer- 
tain tastes and ambitions in com- 
mon. This was before the day of 
manual training, nature study and 
kindred subjects. Boys of me- 
chanical and scientific bent were 


Most of their time was taken up 
in planning the things that they in- 
tended to build in the future, 
yachts and steam wagons and all 
kinds of machinery. 

They passed on to their respec- 
tive colleges. One became an en- 
gineer and naval architect, the 


(From left to right)—Arthur W. Thompson, C.E., and Mark G. McElhinney, D.D.S. 
The first named, Chief Engineer of the “Summertime,” the other, Skipper. 


at the small end, since outside of 
chemistry and physics there were 
few attractive subjects. 

As may be inferred, the scho- 
lastic attainments of these two 
boys were not of the most brilliant 
variety. They passed, it is true, 
because they were not without ca- 


pacity. 


other a poor devil of a dental sur- 


geon. ‘Time passed, we are still 
chums, and can say that we have 
accomplished not a few of our ob- 
jectives. We have built small 
boats, sailboats, steam yachts, gas 
boats, boilers, engines, motors, 
dynamos and what not, and had a 
whale of a time generally. 
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This is by way of introduction, 
and explains the why and how of 
the cruising houseboat ‘“Summer- 
time.” 

The “Summertime” was de- 
signed and built for a specific pur- 
pose, that of cruising around the 
Thousand Tslands and the Rideau 
Lakes. 

She is 45 ft. long, 13 ft. wide 
and draws three feet. Her speed 
is around eight and a half miles 
per hour. She was not intended 
to be in a hurry. She was built 
for comfort and “is nothing else 


The “Summertime” at Burnt Island, 
near Gananoque. 


but,” as our colored brother might 
remark. 

She was launched in the spring 
of 1914 and it is possible that she 
would not have happened if we had 
known that a world war was im- 
minent. 

The boat winters at’ Clayton, 
N: Y., where she was built and 
where there are the necessary ar- 
rangements. She is Canadian 
owned and Uncle Sam is real nice 
about it. 

The chief engineer (that’s the 
other fellow) spends his winters 
wherever he likes but never fails 


Sailing toward Gananoque. 


to turn up in Clayton some time 
in April to get the ship into com- 
mission. 

Then sometime in May or June 
usually the call comes to the 
Skipper (that’s me)—“Come on, 
get your crew, let’s go somewhere.” 
Whereupon I invite a friend or 
two as deckhands or as mate or as 
cook, subject always to the Chief’s 
approval, and we beat it for Gan- 
anoque, Ontario, which is just 
across the St. Lawrence River from 
Clayton. Sometimes the Chief 
manages to get her over to Ganan- 
oque, sometimes not. 

Not ‘a few distinguished gentle- 
men have served on this ship and 
invitations are at a premium. 

Last year, for various reasons, 
T could not get away until July 
and on the 12th I shanghaied a 


Red Horse Rock Light, near Gananoque. 
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college professor of my acquaint- 
ance and we started for Ganan- 
oque. I say “started” advisedly. 


Getting from Ottawa, Ontario, 
to Gananoque, same _ province, 
about a hundred miles is some job. 
Leave Ottawa in the morning, 
reach Brockville about noon, 
change on to Grand Trunk to Gan- 
anoque Junction, thence by a sort 
of private railroad to Gananoque. 

This will be reached about three 
p. m. and a raid on a Chinese res- 
taurant happens next. In the 
meantime our dunnage has gone to 
the International Hotel. Having 
fed, we proceed likewise and prob- 
ably run across the Chief. 

I mentioned July 12th, which 
probably means little to the aver- 
age American citizen, but it is dif- 
ferent in Canada. This is the 
great day of celebration for the 
Orange Order, and brilliant re- 
galia and the sound of the fife and 
the drum are abroad in the land. 
By the way, in the United States 
and in Canada, both supposed to 
be very democratic countries, we 
have all sorts of organizations with 
high-sounding names, supreme 
what-you-may-call’ems and  as- 
tonishing uniforms and regalia. 


In England, where they have a 
king and an aristocracy in fair 
working order, such things are al- 
most unknown if we except the 
Masons, who are universal. 

Deep down in the human heart 
is the desire to be something dif- 
ferent, a king or a lord or a knight. 
We are all alike. We change the 
names of things but the spirit re- 
maineth the same. 
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Now, this begins to look like a 
railway timetable or a_ tourist 
guide which can be got anywhere 
for nothing. Later in the after- 
noon the Chief, the Professor and 
I got on board the boat which was 
lying at the Waterworks Dock. 

While prowling around up town 
we captured a real sirloin steak to- ° 
gether with various necessary trim- 
mings, and soon the galley was 
sweet with savory odors. 

During the afternoon the wind 
was fitful, cloudbanks gathered in 
battle array over the hills beyond 
the town. We knew that some 
thing was coming and put out extra 
mooring lines and made everything 
snug on deck. 

Just as we finished dinner the 
storm broke, and it was no mean 
effort on the part of nature. Wind 
in angry gusts, rain in torrents, 
lightning and thunder in almost 
continuous flash and roar. As 
night fell it became more and 
more spectacular. 

I found the Professor in the 
wheelhouse revelling in the wild 
beauty of the storm. 

“T say, Mac, is it not magnifi- 
cent and worth all the trouble of 
getting here?’ 

I agreed, with the proviso that 
I hoped that it would not get too 
darn familiar. 

We had a splendid view of the 
hills, the bay and the many 
islands, beautiful at any time but 
particularly so in the weird illu- 
mination. 

As the centre of the storm passed 
over us there were several crashes 
that were uncomfortably near, but 
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they did not seem to disturb the 
Professor. When the show was 
over for the time we turned in. 
The storm came around again a 
couple of times during the night 
but with decreasing violence. The 
next morning was perfect as to 
weather and we got busy on sup- 
plies. 

The biggest job was stowing the 
ice. The refrigerator takes 500 
pounds and the cakes were brought 
to the dock in chunks that looked 
like 200 each. 

The old idea of a college pro- 
fessor was that of a gaunt, bespec- 


The “Summertime” at Beau Rivage. 


tacled and serious person with a 
mind beyond common things and 
a body of meagre physical effi- 
ciency. 

Our professor was different. As 
a tennis player of no mean order, 
a good swimmer and all round 
man, it was a revelation to watch 
him tackle that ice. He and I 
split, washed and stowed that ice 
in record time while the Chief 
stood on the upper deck and made 


sarcastic and totally uncalled for 
remarks. 

Around eleven o’clock we cast 
off and headed for Beau Rivage, 
one of the public park islands 
which our thoughtful government 
has set aside for the convenience 
of such good citizens as ourselves. 
As it is only some three miles we 
were soon there and tied up and 
here came a surprise. 

Shortly after we were snugged 
up, a procession of girls and young 
women in bathing costumes came 
down to the dock and immediately 
took possession of the water. 
There were some thirty of these 
delightful creatures and we blinked 
and rubbed our eves to make sure 
that we were awake. 

It looked as if we had been the 
victims of some magician who had 
switched us back into the fabled 
days of Grecian romance amongst 
those isles “‘Where burning Sappho 
loved and sang,” and where argo- 
nauts were wont to discover sirens 
and other highly dangerous ladies. 

Now the Professor has quite a 
way with the ladies and before 
long was talking with the queen 
bee of the outfit. He discovered 
that it was a camp of Girl Guides 


Pavilion at Beau Rivage. 
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from Kingston, well disciplined 
and not at all dangerous to three 
unprotected married men. 

On the other hand, some of them 
remembered that they had read lit- 
erary products of the Professor 
and myself. 

I capped the climax by lending 
them a copy of the Dental Digest 
for last June with my story in it, 
and we were thereafter accepted. 
One of them asked “Will you put 
us in a story sometime?” and I 
replied that I would if I got a 
chance. 

Next morning, after breakfast, 
we bade farewell to the isle of 
nymphs and graces and headed up 
the Bateau Channel for Kingston. 
This channel lies between Howe 
Tsland and the mainland for over 
half of the distance. It is fairly 
easy navigation, there being only 
one bad spot which consists of a 
sunken reef in the very narrow 
passage at Nichol’s place. Once 
this reef was buoyed but someone 
must have needed the cans. 

It was a perfect morning with 
just enough breeze to ripple the 
water and keep the sun from be- 
coming oppressive. 

When opening up into the broad 
water beyond Howe Island and 
Cassidy’s Shoal the view is mag- 
nificent. Milton Island stands up 
like a sentinel in the middle dis- 
tance, and Cedar Island, almost in 
front of Kingston is a blur on the 
horizon. Cassidy’s Shoal is a bad 
actor and sports a black can buoy. 
It is just to port of the channel go- 
ing up and shows only in extremely 
low water. A fine American yacht 
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piled up on it one nasty night a 
few years ago. Fortunately, she 
was hauled off by a tug without 
much damage. 

Rounding into Kingston is in- 
teresting on account of the old 
fortifications, barracks and mar- 
tello towers. One of these towers 
is on a shoal in the harbor. 

The Chief discovered a small 
leak near the shaft-log and we 
must needs be drydocked, and 
headed for the basin. We have 
to pass the Cataracqui Bridge 
which is of the bascule variety, 
that is, one end goes up into the 
air. It is very quick and is op- 
erated electrically. It was de- 
signed by one of our bunch of 
schoolmates who was graduated 
with the Chief from the Rensse- 
laer Polytechnic Institute in Troy, 

At that time we Canadians had 
to depend upon American colleges 
for first-class technical training. 
Since then our leading universi- 
ties, Toronto, Queen’s, and McGill 
have awakened and are doing real 
work, but we have to thank our 
American cousins for the inspira- 
tion. 

We tied up in the basin about 
noon and made arrangements to 
be drydocked next morning, which 
would be Saturday. 

Did you ever drydock a yacht? 
Take it from me it is no cinch. 
She has to be placed over the 
blocks with mathematical ac- 
curacy. When she touches the 
blocks she has to be shored up with 
timbers which reach from the sides 
of the dock to the gunwales. 
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The water is pumped out with 
a big centrifugal pump, and when 
said water is all out and the hot 
sun begins its work on the wet, 
muddy bottom the smell arises to 
heaven and insults the gods. 

Access to the yacht is by a lad- 
der at the bow and the bottom 
timbers are as slippery as the road 
to a certain place not to be men- 
tioned in polite society. 


The “Summertime” in Dry Dock at 
Kingston, Ont. The Professor on the 
after deck. 


I had been through the experi- 
ence before, but it was a new one 
on the Professor. His cultured 
English nose was sorely tried but 
he bore up manfully. 

Before lunch time on Saturday 
the Professor and I went up town 
to do a little prospecting. Kings- 
ton, being in Ontario, is dry of 
course. I have friends in Kings- 
ton and suffice it to say that we 
came back to the boat with a good 
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appetite for luncheon. Verbum 
sap. At six o’clock we were afloat 
again and ready for an early start 
on the morrow. 

Next morning at seven, Sun- 
day, and an ideal day. An old 
river captain wanted to go up to 
Chaffey’s and offered to pilot us. 
This let me out of a job that I 
have often done but never liked so 
T could walk the deck like a nabob. 
The pilot insisted that I handle 
the clutch and take her through 
the locks which was handing pie 
to me. The Professor was not a 
boating man but he got on to the 
line-handling in the locks in quick 


order and things went on merrily. 


The first locks are at Kingston 
Mills and there are four of them. 
The rise here is forty-five feet. It 
is a beautiful spot and sometimes 
called the Little Saguenay. 

Above here is what are known 
as the drowned lands and the 
River Styx. The name is appro- 
pirate, as it looks like a Doré pic- 
ture of the scenery around Hades. 
There is water enough in extent 
to look like a lake, but the chan- 
nel is a tortuous one through 
stumps one can see and more 
stumps that are invisible. It is 
well buoyed and needs to be for a 
small error in judgment may mean 
a wreck. 

It is bad enough in the day- 
time, but it always puzzled me 
how they took the line boats 
through on a pitch dark night. 
They did it regularly, however, 
and that’s that as they say in Eng- 
land. 


The worst menace is a stray 
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nel or a stump that is shifted by 
the ice in the spring. I touched 
one in 1914, and had to shut my 
teeth to keep my heart from escap- 
ing. No harm was done. 

Next comes Washburn with one 
lock and thirteen feet rise, then 
Brewer's Mills with two locks and 
seventeen feet rise, then Cranberry 
Lake where the real Rideau Lake 
scenery begins. 

It would be difficult to imagine 
anything more beautiful than 
Cranberry, Little Cranberry and 


Lock at Brewer’s Mills. 


Whitefish lakes to which many of 
our American friends who pass 
through each year can testify. Add 
to this the fine bass fishing and 
the answer is Paradise. 

Next comes Jones’ Falls with 
four locks and a sixty foot rise. 
Here is the wonderful, ninety-foot 
stone dam built by the British en- 
gineers in the thirties. Also an 
old blockhouse of logs built to pro- 
tect the canal works from the 
Americans. It is now simply kept 
as a curiosity for, thank the gods, 
we need no protection from the 
Americans as the International 
line becomes more and more 
imaginary as the years pass. It 
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sunken log that gets into the chan- 


was the first trip here for the 
Professor and I told him all about 
it. He is very sensible for an 
Englishman, and quite agrees with 
me that our two nations must lave 
a common interest and a common 
ultimate destiny. 

I am a loyal British citizen and 
proud of the greatest empire in 
history, and know that you, my 
American cousins, respect that 
loyalty but I cannot be blind to 
the cold logic of geographical con- 
ditions. These conditions tell me 
that we are partners in this great 


Cranberry Lake. 


continent, that we have a common 
ancestry and that the closer we 
are linked together the better it is 
for both of us, and the better and 
safer for the world at large. 
Next comes Foster’s Lock with 
a nine-foot rise, and then Chaf- 
fey’s with twelve feet, and we are 
at home at our old moorings. 
Here I had appointments with 
certain black bass and proceeded 
to keep the same. The Professor 
was teachable and I made a fisher- 
man of him. Henceforth he will 
read articles by my friend Robert 
Page Lincoln with a new interest, 
for Robert knows fishing from 
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alpha to omega. I could write has its limits. Greetings, brothers, 
forever on this subject but space and for the present, good-bye! 


Brewers Msn Crise of 
Ummertime: 


One Map the Great War didn’t change. 


In Arcadie 


In Arcadie the roads are smooth that pass amongst the hills. 
The skies are clear and one can hear the music of the rills. 


In Arcadie, there are no storms, warm suns and cooling showers 
Fall on the trees and velvet slopes that lie about its bowers. 


In Arcadie, the stars peep out and whip-poor-wills entune 
Through the warm mists of evening and it is always June. 


In Arcadie there is a tryst deep in a sylvan dell. 
And more than that nor moon nor stars nor purling brooklets tell. 


In Arcadie, but where is this domain of ecstasy? 
In every land, all lovers claim they’ve been in Arcadie. 


Mark G. McELHINNEY, 
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‘Doing’ a Hundred Miles in Glacier 
National Park 


By Dr. J. C. Pasqueth, Mexico, Missouri 


In company with my brother, I 
spent the first eight days of Sep- 
tember, 1922, hiking, scrambling, 
and sometimes creeping, up and 
down on the excellent trails of the 
Rocky Mountains in Glacier Na- 
tional Park, Mont. 


1st; we got into hiking clothes 
next morning and tramped on the 
trail over Mt. Henry (12 miles) 
to Two Medicine Lake, a beauty 
spot, 5165 feet above sea level; 
mountains surround it. 

We took it easy next day, tak- 


Hiking along Two Medicine Road to Glacier Park Hotel. 
Mt. Rockwell in middle distance. 


It’s an ideal place to try out 
“shanks mare,” and the distances 
from chalets to chalets for night 
stops are not too great for a good 
hiker. 

Arrived at the eastern entrance 
—Glacier Park Station—on the 
Great Northern R.R., September 


ing the auto 40 miles to St. Mary 
Lake and the boat nine miles up 
the lake to Going-to-the-Sun chal- 
ets. After noon lunch we hiked 
five miles up to Sexton Glacier, 
seeing mountain goats feeding 
high on the mountain above us. 
What they eat up there I don’t 
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know, for they are wandering 
around on ‘the rocky cliffs and 
sometimes seem to be hanging on 
by their eyebrows only, for there 
is such little footing, seemingly. 
Next morning we got an early 
start and hiked up Reynold’s 
Creek, ascending the west side of 
Going-to-the-Sun Mountain, stop- 
ping at Piegan Pines, at the edge 
of timber line, at noon, to eat our 
box-lunch. We had it all laid out 
and the gophers came by the dozen 
to help us eat it. I kept them off 
with a switch and they began a 
“ring - around - the - rosy’’ parade 
around us. It was an amusing 
sight. Crossing Piegan Pass at 
an altitude of 7200 feet above sea 
level we had a grand showing to 
the south of the big Blackfeet Gla- 
cier, five square miles of snow and 
ice in full view, and a wonderful 
view of the Rockies from north te 
south forming the Continental 
Divide; impossible for me to de- 
scribe it, but I shall never forget 
that soul-stirring sight. On the 
north side now the trail winds 
down past a large glacier, the green 
tinted ice glistening in the sun, 
and just below it a half dozen 
waterfalls, roaring and dropping 
into a sky-blue lake; a more beauti- 
ful gem I never saw. On down 
past Morning Eagle Falls, Grin- 
nell Lake, Josephine. Lake, to 
Lake McDermott, and arrived at 
Many Glacier Hotel in time for 
evening dinner. We had hiked 20 
miles that day and I ate every- 
thing in sight but the dishes and 
the waitress. 
These big glaciers are awe-in- 
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spiring—large masses of ice flow- 
ing, slipping, creeping down— 
“ice rivers’—they certainly make 
one think. I don’t take any chance 
with them, but keep my distance 
and look at them with respect. 
However, they impress me with 
what an insignificant atom I am. 

This huge Many Glacier Hotel 
built high up here in the Rocky 
Mountains is unique. It and the 
Glacier Park Hotel at the eastern 
entrance are rustic built and of 
mammoth proportions, 500 to 600 
feet in length, three and four 
stories high, accommodating 300 
or 400 guests. Comforts and 
luxuries abound, and the ‘Forest 
Lobbies” are alive at night with 
the guests all wanting to tell of 
the wonderful sights they have 
seen during the day, always “more 
wonderful than anything I saw 
in Europe.” 

We walked up to Iceberg Lake 
(seven miles) where there is a 
glacier hanging on a rocky shelf 
above the lake, and great chunks 
of ice in the form of icebergs slip 
off into the lake and float around 
awhile, then down stream. Gla- 
ciers grow from immense snow 
falls in winter, melting and freez- 
ing in the days and nights in 
summer. 

Another day we hiked along 
Swift Current River to foot of 
Swift Current Mountain; here the 
trail zig-zags over a dozen switch- 
backs up to Rocky Point. From 
this shoulder of the mountain, 
looking east, nine lakes can be 
counted, Duck Lake, 20 miles 
away, being clearly visible. 
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Another mile, part of which we 
left the trail and scrambled up the 
rocks along a bubbling mountain 
stream, then across some deep but 
crusted snow banks, we reached 
the top of Swift Current Pass, 
7156 feet above sea level, one of 
the famous passes of the Contin- 
ental Divide. We had a fine view 
of the McDonald Valley and the 
west side of the Rocky Mountain 
Range. Back now to the Many 
Glacier Hotel, and we had done 
18 miles afoot that day. 


Wilbur Mountain from Swift Current 
Pass Trail. 


Taking the auto to Glacier Park 
Hotel we spent two days hiking to 
Two Medicine Lake and seeing 
Trick Falls, Twin Falls, Pumpel- 
ly Pillar, and a stroll half way 
around this beautiful lake, then 
along the auto road back to the 
Glacier Park, eastern entrance. 

During these eight delightful 
September days we had walked 
106 miles, saw glaciers, water- 
falls, beautiful lakes, bird and 


wild animal life at close range, 
took dozens of kodak views, slept 
good, ate enormously, and enjoyed 
every step of the way, eliminating 
millions of germs that had been 
collecting their toll from our bodies 
for months. We had ridden horse- 
back through Glacier Park nine 
years before, but liked the hiking 
way better—it’s more independent 
and gets one nearer to nature. 
That good man and famous 
naturalist, Enos A. Mills, who 
died recently at his home near 


Glacial National Park Boundary. 
Two Medicine Road. 


Long’s Peak, Colo., with whom I 
have enjoyed some fine walks and 
talks, taught me much about the 
rocks, the trees, the birds and ani- 
mals, to enjoy them and to fear not 
the wild life in the mountains near 
as much as the “wild life” in cities 
and towns. 

John Muir has said: “Fear not 
to try the mountain passes. They 
kill care, save you from deadly 
apathy, set you free and call forth 
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every faculty into vigorous, en- 
thusiastic action.” ll add— 
makes me want to come home and 
think better, act better, and be bet- 
ter for months and months and 
months! 

Did we like our Glacier Park 
hiking trip? Yes; we want to go 
back and go over three other passes 
of the Continental Divide. I’ve 
hiked in the Selkirk Mountains, 
British Columbia; Rocky Moun- 
tains, Colo. and Mont.; Sierras 


and 
Ozarks, Missouri. 
Glacier National Park is ideal for 
a hiking trip from the standpoint 
of grandeur, study of nature and 
convenience and comforts, for the 


Calif., and 
Will say that 


Coast Range, 


camps are walking distances apart. 
Should you not want to walk all 
the way the autos and boats are 
running every day. Go and try 
it, it’s your Park! Yow’ll come 


home able to do more work, easier 
and better. 


No vacation could have been 
more enjoyable than our auto- 
mobile trip through the great state 
of California, which has catered 
to the tourist for the longest time, 
and has more automobiles per 
capita than any other of our 
states. 

The end of each day finds one 
among friendly sojourners at some 
convenient park, rather “out-door 
hotels,” if you please, while nearby 
venders supply all the necessities 
for camp cookery. The best of 
each season is offered in the way 
of fruits and vegetables—apples 
at Watsonville, grapes in Fresno, 
oranges in Santa Anna, corn at 
San Diego, melons in Turlock. 

We left Eugene July 1st, 1922, 
with as little baggage as possible, 
still with about all that we could 
comfortably carry when the four 
passengers were aboard. We 


Through California in a Car 
By Dr. W. B. Lee, Eugene, Oregon 


viewed a panorama of nature at 
her best in Oregon at the time of 
ripening grain fields, orchards and 
gardens through the Umpqua and 
Rogue River Valleys. Our first 
camp was “Deer Lodge.” The boss 
packer was not yet as efficient and 
quick with the camp paraphernalia 
as practice will soon teach him to 
become. A fair start is made, 
however, and early forenoon finds 
us at Ashland, a city that has one 
of the nicest camps, with every 
facility for your pleasure as well as 
Mineral Springs, visited by many 
for their waters of healthful value. 

Ureka is the next nightly abode, 
where a Rhodeo holds forth, and 
the city is teeming with a popula- 
tion of cowpunchers and other 
wild-west showmen. 

Shasta Springs entices you to 
partake of her laughing waters 
and a plunge in a glacial water 
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swimming pool, but so cold that 
one dip makes your teeth chatter, 
and the memory of it keeps one 
cool for the balance of the day. 

For over one hundred miles you 
ride over macadam roads; with 
this exception the route is all hard 
surface pavement. At Red Bluffs 
you are through the mountains 
and begin to find the weather hot 
traveling through the Sacramento 
Valley; the consumption of ice 
cream becomes a virtue, and that 
there is a refrigerator full of ice 
on the running board of your car 
is most welcome. 


Lincoln Park Alligator Farm. 


The Fourth of July is cele 
brated in Red Bluffs, Lincoln, 
Rosedale and Sacramento. A hot 
day until you reach Davis, Cali- 
’ fornia, where the breezes from the 
Bay of the Golden Gate fan you 
with their refreshing coolness. 

Having “done” San Francisco 
at the National Dental Convention 
of 1915 we tarry here only long 
enough to replace our tent and cots 
which were lost off our car two 
nights before. 

The Coast route south is selected 
through the Santa Cruz Moun- 
tains by way of Monterey Bay 
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and Moss Landing, where the 
whales are brought in and pre- 
pared for man’s use on a commer- 
cial scale. The California Mis- 
sions are now dotted along our 
way. Just one day’s journey apart 
by foot were these Spanish 
Churches placed so that the natives 
and priests were certain of finding 
a place of refuge in those early 
days. 

Pismo Beach is where a few 
minutes only are required for the 
family to gather all the clams we 
can use in three days. This is 
accomplished by the boy wiggling 
his toes into the sand until he feels 
the shell, then reaching down and 
throwing Mr. Clam out beyond 
the water line, where he is picked 
up and placed in a sack. The 
ocean, with all her charms, now 
lies before us nearly all the way 
into Los Angeles, which we reach 
July 9th. We are so delighted 
with this gypsy life that we de 
cide to keep going until we reach 
the Border and visit Mexico, so 
leave on the tenth for San Diego 
and Tia-Juana. Volumes could 


A dip in the Pacific. 
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and have been written about this 
territory. There is Santa Anna 
with her beautifully kept orchards, 
which have made millionaires of 
some of her residents; Long 
Beach, which has a national repu- 
tation, and to Pasadena, that city 
of homes; their beautiful parks 
with playgrounds for men, women 
and children, where there are just 
as many automobile tourists at 
Christmas as in July. Weeks 
could be utilized in visiting the 
many places of scenic beauty and 
wonders of nature. 


Boy Scouts of America--on their way.’ 


For variety we return home over 
the Ridge Route, a gigantic piece 
of highway construction, mostly 
curves for thirty miles to reach 
the summit, then an equal distance 
coasting down into that valley with 
its fields of Kaffir corn, big dairies 
with their silos, then Bakersfield 
and her oil wells so close together 
and so many that you wonder why 
gasoline is so high; then on 
through miles of vineyards, fig 
plantations, watermelons and can- 
teloupes. 


THROUGH CALIFORNIA IN A CAR 


“The Covered Wagon” in Yosemite 
Park. 

Yosemite is but ninety-eight 
mules from the main highway, so 
we take that road and are soon six 
thousand two hundred and twenty- 
nine feet above sea level. To see 
this Yosemite is to appreciate the 
wonders of Nature and the small- 
ness of man. Yet what obstacles 
he overcomes and how great are 
his accomplishments when once he 
has an incentive to labor. Some 
of the finest mountain roads are 
built on this highway. Miles are 


sprinkled each day, so you can 


realize the cost of maintaining 
these great pleasure drives. 

Mormon Bar, Chinese Camp, 
Oakdale and other historic haunts 
of Mark Twain and Bret Harte 
fame were visited, and added spirit 
to the descendents of those pio- 
neers of forty-seven. 

After thirty days and nights in 
the great out-doors all are brown, 
healthy and always hungry, but 
oh! so glad to drive into our own 
garage and doorvard on July 30th, 
and yell Hurrah for Home and 
Oregon! 
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A Vacation in the Michigan Sand Hills 


By R. S. Bushnell, New York City 


A month spent among the 
Michigan sand hills last year, far 
from the ceaseless grind of the 
city, provided all the thrills, hard- 
ships and pleasures incidental to 
a successful vacation and chased 
all thoughts of office, patients and 
teeth from our mind. 

Our cozy little cottage, snuggled 
down between two huge heavily- 


townspeople. The location was 
ideal in that it combined all the 
peace and quiet of an undiscoy- 
ered Eden, with an easy accessi- 
bility to the village in case we be- 
came homesick for a movie or the 
flash of a bright light. 

We usually started the day with 
a plunge in the Lake, a Spartan 
beginning indeed. No one ever 


Our cozy little cottage. 


wooded hills, had all of Lake 
Michigan stretching out to the 
front of it and deep forests clos- 
ing in around it from the sides 
and rear. The nearest town was 
only five miles away, but it may 
as well have been five hundred for 
all we ever saw or heard of the 


had forethought or kindness 
enough to warm the water for us 
and, while we didn’t actually 
break any ice cakes getting in, we 
certainly did smash all speed rec- 
ords clambering out, after the first 
wetting. It always seemed a pity 
that we couldn’t perform our 


Our front yard. 


Our back yard. 
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morning ablutions more leisurely 
and bask lazily in the fresh glory 
of each succeeding day, when the 
very air was heavy with a sweet, 
poignant, stillness, broken only by 
the rhythmic swash of the waves 
lapping soothingly across the sandy 
beach, and the occasional far-flung 
call of a bird safely hidden in its 
leafy sanctuary. 

Michigan mornings, however, 
are not conducive to dreamy com- 
munings with nature. We had to 
step lively or succumb to the rav- 
ages of chills, goose-flesh and chat- 
tering teeth. 


An hour later and the spell was 
broken. Birds twittered and 
scolded in the tree tops, dishes 
rattled in our little house, and our 
screen door banged noisily after 
busy little feet and big feet as they 
trooped in and out in pursuit of 
the day’s pleasure. There was al- 
ways something to do and always 
joy in doing it. Here on our vaca- 
tion we hunted out and attacked 
work with a vim and a vengeance, 
only we called it play. 


One day it was the desire for a 
flag pole that kept us occupied. 
Fired by a patriotic urge to see 
our colors floating high above us, 
we cheerfully went in search of 
the tallest, straightest pine in the 
woods. Up over one hill and down 
another we trudged until we found 
our heart’s desire. It was a 
beauty. All agreed on that. So 
after several hours of hard manual 
labor, we succeeded in felling and 
skinning our tree until it gleamed 
white and clean as a new whistle. 
And then, and only then, it oc- 
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curred to us to wonder how we 
were ever going to get this prize 
specimen up the hill and down 
again, back over the route whence 
we had come. It didn’t take much 
imagination on our part to realize 
the utter impossibility of dragging 
this pole to the top of the hill 
confronting us, and our only other 
course was to pull it in a round- 
about way out to the edge of the 
Lake and then float it down to our 
cottage. So all hands heaved to, 
and inch by inch we strained for- 
ward, the log in tow, until with 
one last strenuous effort we shoved 
it into the water. Then the fun 
began. We had to stay far enough 
out in the Lake to prevent the log 
being washed in with each incom- 
ing wave, and yet stay in close 
enough to the beach to prevent its 
being carried out with the reced- 
ing waves. When we weren’t on 
the top of the Lake just starting 
down, or on the bottom of the Lake 
just coming up, we straddled the 
log and rode in fine style. But 
the worm that turns had nothing 
on that log. It was certainly the 
most revolutionary pole we had 
ever met. Eventually we reached 
camp, soaked outside and in, but 
triumphant. By sunset, we had 
managed to get our colors up in 
time to haul them down again with 
due respect and solemnity, and not 
many hours later we crawled off to 
bed, aching and weary, but happy 
at having set up something else 
beside teeth. 

On another day, we organized 
a field mouse hunt. The little 
pests had become so bold and 
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brazen that they came sauntering 
in all hours of the day and night, 
regardless of who, what or where. 
We found them nesting in our 
shoes, napping in our hats, and 
once even reposing peacefully in 
our bed. The breaking point 
came, though, when we accident- 
ally discovered a new family of 
young ones sleeping soundly in a 
silken nest in our dresser drawer. 
All of our lingerie ribbon as well 
as one of our best handkerchiefs 
had been commandeered by an in- 
genious mother mouse to line a 
dainty bassinet for her offspring. 
That was too much. 
We tried the cheese 
formula, but that was either an 
old story to them or else they 
scorned such lowly provender. In 
the evenings they would hold a 
jollitication in the kitchen and we 
could almost see them flip their 
tails disdainfully at the trap, as 
they frisked carelessly about the 
room. One night, by accident, a 
remnant of the supper watermelon 
was left unguarded on the table. 
In the morning, the seeds had 
been rifled and riddled until there 
was nothing left but dust. De 
lighted to have found something 
that appealed to their dainty ap- 
petites, we loaded our trap care- 
fully with watermelon seeds and 
lay in wait for our victims. They 
came, but in such droves we 
didn’t have seeds or traps enough 
to meet the demand. We realized 
the necessity for drastic action. 
Someone suggested that we hold 
a clinic and extract their teeth, 
but he didn’t suggest how we were 


and trap 
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to catch them, and anyway the 
idea of a horde of edentulous mice 
whining hungrily at our door 
didn’t strike any responsive thrill 
in our breast. We decided upon 
a hunt. While perhaps not so 
blue-blooded as a fox hunt, still a 
mouse hunt has decided possibili- 
ties as a pastime. Armed with 
everything from a pop-gun to a 
Winchester rifle, we started in pur- 
suit of our quarry. From early 
morning until noon we stalked our 
game and succeeded in bagging 
twenty-five in all. Immediately 
after lunch we hitched up our 
flivver and went to town to call 
upon the leading furrier and offer 
him first option on the hides. He 
didn’t seem especially enthusiastic 
over our catch. The skins were 
not perfectly matched or uniform 
in size. We were a little dis- 
appointed at not being able to 
realize anything on all those pelts, 
but we at least had the immense 
satisfaction of ridding ourselves of 
the mice. Those we didn’t kill 
we must have scared into retire 
ment because we saw only one after 
that . Its hair had turned snow 
white, and for a long time we had 
mistaken it for a rabbit. 

As a financial venture, our 
vacation wasn’t very successful, 
though unusual opportunities pre- 
sented. 

For instance, there was a reward 
ot twenty-five cents offered by the 
town officials for every crow’s head 
brought to their notice. One mem- 
ber of our party was persistently 
desirous of shooting a crow, partly 
to collect the munificent reward 
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and partly to bring about an ex- 
posé of a current rumor to the 
effect that a crow couldn’t be shot 
because of its cunning. Every day 
for a week, hours at a stretch, this 
ardent hunter lay concealed in the 
bushes or perched in the tree tops, 
gun cocked, waiting his chance. 
Patience has its just rewards and 
so did he. He did finally bring 
down a crow. But alas, when he 
got to town with it, he discovered 
that the town officials, evidently 
apprised of his ambitious desires, 
had removed the bounty on crows’ 
heads just the day before. And 
so our poor hunter came strag- 
gling home, dragging his crow be- 
hind him. After a fitting funeral 
service and burial, the crow epi- 
sode was forgotten. 

3ut our vacation was by no 
means devoted entirely to bargain 
hunting and misadventures. There 
were berries to be picked. A few 
delicious wild strawberries, hardi- 
er than the rest, still lingered to 
whet our jaded appetites. And 
the blueberries, rampant over the 
hills, colored the sandy ground un- 
til it was like a bit of the blue 
sky dropped to earth. After they 
had been picked they lost their 
velvety bloom and changed to a 
dark dull blue, but when still on 
the bushes, they outrivalled the 
heavens themselves in color. 

Then there were the birds— 
hundreds of them—of every size 
and color. On the beach in the 
early mornings the sand _ pipers 
and the herons strutted up and 
down, lording it over all creation. 
In the eaves of our cottage was a 
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family of phoebes, and the mother 
bird would sit perched over our 
door and call “phoebe” —‘‘phoebe” 
—phoebe” from morning until] 
night, and there were times when 
tenderer hearted folks than we 
might have been tempted to choke 
that loquacious bird. There were 
the little chickadees which came 
every morning as regular as clock- 
work to bathe in our rain barrel, 
when they would preen and primp 
fastidiously to begin the day. 

In our chimney was a nest of 
chimney swallows, and for several 
evenings we went to bed to keep 
warm rather than drive them out 
so we could kindle a fire. Finally 
it became so cold we had to move 
them. We carefully disguised a 
shoe box into a semblance of a 
nest and lifted the baby birds out 
of their real nest into the impro- 
vised one. We then placed the shoe 
box on the roof near the chimney 
so the parent birds could find 
them. In the morning when we 
climbed up to see how they had 
fared during the night, we found 
the poor little birds dead from ex- 
posure. The parent birds, com- 
ing back to their nest and finding 
it disturbed, refused to have any- 
thing to do with their young ones 
and deserted them. This was our 
only unfortunate experience with 
the birds, except when one kindly 
member of our party undertook to 
replace a baby phoebe which had 
tumbled from its nest, and got so 
full of bird lice we thought we’d 
have to send her to the fumigators 
to get her to stop scratching her- 


self. 
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Back in the depths of the woods 
were the chirping sparrows which 
followed us wherever we went, 
chirping continuously. We dis- 
covered one of their nests, but were 
very careful not to touch it, know- 
ing their habit of removing their 
habies or eggs, if their nest is dis- 
turbed. We simply climbed up the 
tree and peeked in, but the next 
day when we returned to the nest, 
the mother and her eggs had 
vanished. 

On a low-swung branch of a 
tree, the cuckoo used to sit and 
stare us out of countenance, never 
blinking an eye or giving any 
evidence of life until we had got 
well out of sight. 

At night there was the mournful 
cry of the whippoorwill and the 
haunting hoot of the owl to send 
shivers chasing up and down our 
spines. We spent hours watching 
them and enjoying their activities. 

For those of us who cared for 
fishing, there was excellent oppor- 
tunity, but not being skilled fisher- 
men, we left the field clear for the 
local piscatorial sports. 

When everything else palled, we 
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dressed up in our best and went 
out to the district school house 
where a pie and ice cream festival 
was in full swing. Some of the 
leading citizens came carrying 
their shoes and hose, and wore 
them only within the portals of the 
little white We 
could scarcely blame them, because 


school house. 


so much sand is certainly not easy 
on one’s shoes, but the sight of a 
fat village belle waddling along the 
road, her flat, wide, bare feet kick- 
ing up the sand, was somewhat of 
a shock even to a hardened New 
Yorker. 

As the end of our month drew 
near and our vacation gave prom- 
ise of being laid away in storage 
along with our summer clothes, we 
all agreed that this would be one 
of the choicest and most valuable 
memories ever laid away in that 
vast storehouse, filled with such a 
motley assortment of memories, 
good, bad and indifferent. 

We came home refreshed physi- 
cally and mentally, and teeth 
once more became the all absorb- 
ing interest of the day. 


On to Cleveland—Sept. 10 to 14 
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TAKING “HENRY” THROUGH THE MOUNTAINS 


Taking ‘‘Henry” Through the Mountains 
By Dr. C. E. White, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Well, I enjoyed my trip for 
trout in Colorado so much I prom- 
ised myself I would tell my 
friends. I know of no better way 
than through the columns of the 
Dental Digest, so here goes. 

On arriving in Boulder, Col- 
orado, by train from Indianapolis, 
of four of us loaded 
to the guards—by the 


party 


“Henry” 


driving all night. We entered the 
canyon at nine p. m. with the most 
beautiful moon in the east I ever 
saw, shining on the mountains and 
great peaks that towered heaven- 
ward in front of us. As we climbed 
up the range farther, it shone 
down on the great pine forests on 
the mountainside below us, mak- 
ing a beautiful picture. 


We loaded “Henry” to the guards. 


way it was no Lizzy, just a real 
Henry—with all necessary baggage 
for a camping and fishing trip in 


the mountains. We left Boulder, 
Colorado, one evening about six 
o'clock, driving north to Fort Col- 
lins, a distance of fifty miles, to 
reach the canyon road that went 
up to North Park which is two 
hundred miles from Boulder. At 
this point we gave “Henry” gas, 
water and oil, for we intended 


The tourist season was on. We 
saw hundreds of motor tourists 
camped along the road for the 
night, some in their cars, some in 
their tents, some on cots in the 
bushes and some in the little log 
shacks here and there along the 
roadside. I think we saw cars 
from almost every state in the 
Union. Occasionally as we pulled 
around a mountain we would get 
a cold breeze from some snow- 
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capped peak, reminding us of the 
This road 


Wyoming. 


chilly blasts of winter. 
led us up through 
About midnight we noticed a large 
white sign with letters of Colo.- 
Wyo., then we knew we were in 
Wyoming. (The opposite side 
read Wyo.-Colo.). We also no- 
ticed the reflection of our lights 
on great quantities of glass. On 
investigation we discovered it was 
broken whiskey bottles. It was at 
this point the tourists could have 
their last celebration, as Colorado 
was dry. 

Two a. m. brought us up, out of 
gas and oil, to a filling station. 
Not knowing where the station 
man lived, we decided to unpack 
our blankets and bunk at the side 
of the road for the rest of the 
night. 

The station man told us he 
filled twelve cars that night. After 
supplying “Henry” with the neces- 
sary fuel at 45 cents, we went on 
our way up and up, then down in 
a valley, only to go up again, till 
finally we reached the top of the 
Rockies, at ten thonsand feet. 
Twelve o’clock noon we arrived in 
the little town of Walden, where 
we got our dinner and took on 
more supplies. This cargo of sup- 
plies loaded “Henry” to the roof. 
After arriving at our destination, 
which twenty-five miles 
farther, and on the slope of the 
Continental Divide, we had to un- 
load before we could get out of 
the car. We unloaded in a little 
log shack, prepared our cots for 
the night, strung out our tackle 
up and down the river, which is 
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the Illinois, and in about an hour 
we came in with forty of the finest 
trout any angler ever smiled on, 
Well, dinner was served at seven 
p. m., the bill of fare being trout, 
bread, butter and river water, 
which was ice cold. 

We all took a part in serving 
the meal without any prelimin- 
aries, at the same time thanking 
kind providence for the natural 
food which gave us strength to 
yank some more of the finny tribe 
from the water of the Rockies the 
next day. After watching the 
beautiful sunset, which was pierced 
by the great snowcapped peaks, as 
she sank in the west, we retired 
for the night. 

The temperature of the nights 
was about 36 degrees; at Boulder 
it was 95 at noontime. During 
our stav our sport consisted of 
trout. fishing and shooting jack 
rabbits. Deer and bear hunting 
came later in the season. 


On tramping up and down the 
stream, we found a number of 
dams built by beavers. They built 


these dams at night. They are so 
perfect they look as though they 
were built by human hands. They 
build them out of limbs, placing 
the larger pieces at the base of the 
dam and filling in with smaller 
ones and mud. 

Climbing over these dams, 
crawling through the bushes, over 
the stone and over the banks to 
keep out of sight of the trout, we 
were ready for our meals and rest 
on returning to camp. There is a 
different fascination about trout 
fishing from any other. It is more 
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tiresome and much more strenu- 
ous, but you soon rest with a 
greater enthusiasm than ever. 
When you see the splash of two 
and sometimes three when your 
fly strikes the water up stream and 
one fine, large “rainbow,” for in- 
stance, strikes your fly with a fight 
on for life it fires a thrill through 
your whole being that you experi- 
ence from no other kind of ‘fish- 
ing. You grab your reel only to 
find he has passed you going down 
stream like a flash, repeating this 
some two or three times before you 
land him. 

They are so wild it becomes 
necessary to move to another 
place, perchance out on a ledge 
over a waterfall of eight or ten 
feet, where I dropped my fly (a 
oval Coachman) back of the fall 
in the whirlpool; it shot down 
stream like a flash and I thought 
it might be the current. I rather 
hesitatingly tightened my line but 
found a real live wire at the other 
end. He shot back up stream and 
my heart sank within me, for I 
thought T had lost him; but not so, 
down the stream he went. I could 
do nothing but give him the line, 
and on and on he went. I thought 
this my opportunity to get down 
the bank where I could land him; 
at this time he hit a taut line and 
he started back. IT wound him in 
climbing down the bank the best I 
could. T pulled him up the bank 
and he proved to be a fine rain- 
bow. I judged him to be about 


sixteen inches. As I saw the im- 


possibility of holding him I let 
him down in his native stream to 
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seek a lower bank where I could 
land him. As we fought our way 
down the rugged slope pulling him 
up the bank again he landed a 
heavy swing, I went down and the 
fight was over. When the scrap 
started my partner had just raised 
his rod for a cast; with both hands 
and rod in air and mouth open, see- 
ing what was on he unconsciously 
posed till the scrap was over. The 
brush and bushes were so thick 
we crawled through holes or tun- 
nels which the beaver had turned 
out, till we reached within a few 
feet of the bank, and thrusting our 
rod out endways, casting to the 
right or left, as one cast was all 
that was necessary to land a fine 
native or speckled trout, that is if 
we won the fight. So we spent 
our time for several days. 

After unpacking and getting 
everything ready for our stay and 
the first meal was served, we dis- 
covered we had forgotten dish 
rags. As it was too cold to spare 
our shirts, and being twenty-five 
miles from any place, we decided 
to use our dishes air dried, and 
got along much better as we were 
too busy to wash dishes. We left 
our camp one Saturday morning 
with one hundred trout at nine 
a. m., expecting to arrive at 
Boulder Sunday at twelve, but we 
beat that time thirteen hours, ar- 
riving there at eleven p. m. Satur- 
day—two hundred miles. We 
surely went some. Well, part of 
the time we went sixty miles an 
hour, about thirty miles up and 
down and thirty miles straight 
ahead, stopping long enough to get 
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our breath and dope “Henry” with 
gas and oil. 

We also did a very usual stunt 
by converting our day coach into 
a dining car, and served two meals 
on board. Our bill of fare con- 
sisted of H. B. B.—meaning to 
those not familiar with that brand, 
Heinz Baked Beans—bread, but- 
ter, peanut butter, oranges and 
apples. (Some bill of fare.) 

It happened to be my lot to 
serve the meal with Mr. Lyons as 
second chef. Now, if you think 
it is an easy job to serve a meal on 
a “Henry” limited at sixty miles 
per hour, you are mistaken. Serv- 
ing it is one thing and eating it is 


another. About the time we would 
take a bite, the bow of the top 
would lam one or the other of us 
in the jaw, and our beans would 
be strewn by the roadside; we 
would have to make another pass 
to get anything to eat and by the 
time the meal was over we had 
the beans up our noses and in our 
ears. 

About thirty miles from Boul- 
der we had a blow-out that sounded 
like the discharge of a fourteen- 
inch gun. After a hasty inspec- 
tion we found it necessary to put 
on a new tire, which delayed us 
twenty minutes. Soon we were on 
our way, arriving at eleven p. m. 


Over the High Spots Without a Car 


By Dr. Helen T. Dearborn, Red Oak, Iowa 


The “joyful days” of my last 
vacation were the “jovfullest” 
ones I have had since I purchased 
my first automobile. In other 
words, I left the pesky old car at 
home, and with my good little 
racation pal, Billie, boarded a 
train that was almost four hours 
late, let the engineer keep the 
thing on the track all by himself, 
and retired to my berth with 
nothing to worry about. If the 
tires went down, or the universal 
joint came apart, or the exhaust 
whistle stuck wide open to go 
screeching through the country, it 
was not I who had to get out and 
crawl under, as I had had to do 


the year before. Moreover, I ar- 
rived without any kinks in my 
back, and with a pair of eyes suf- 
ficiently rested to look long and 
hard at the wonders of Estes Park. 
Of course there was a wild mo- 
ment one day, when I was the out- 
side passenger on the back seat of 
one of those red buses, and we 
went around a sharp curve on a 
very narrow road, with me hang- 
ing out over a straight-down cliff. 
Perhaps there was a fleeting in- 
stant when I longed to be up in 
front with the wheel to hang onto, 
but it was very fleeting indeed. 
We went from Denver to Estes 
Park, where we took the first bus 
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for Sprague’s, which, for those 
who have been there, is enough 
said. There are first, kindly Mr. 
and Mrs. Sprague, who make you 
feel at once as though vou belonged 
there; then their comfortable 
lodge, with marvelous “eats,” ex- 
cellent beds, even electric lights, 
and last but by no means least, all 
the hot water one can need to help 
take the ache out of stiff and weary 
muscles unused to hiking over 


Sprague’s Lake. 


mountain trails. A pleasant room 
to gather in around the stove of 
evenings, where we might listen 
to Mr. Sprague tell of interesting 
and amusing happenings of his 
years in the Park, when we could 
persuade him to talk of them. 
There is recreation of all kinds 
to please evervone in the region 
about Sprague’s. One may just 
sit and gaze for hours at the moun- 
tains, and enjov the warm sun- 


shine after a frosty morning. 
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There are lakes to fish in, brooks 
to follow, real and sporty climbing 
for those who wish it, and com- 
fortable level little trails for the 
fat and puffy ones like me. We 
preferred to spend our time hiking 
and fishing, so did not take any 
of the many trips afforded by the 
buses, and left the seeing of the 
rest of the park to some future 
time. There were many lakes to 
visit within five miles of us, beaver 
dams and houses to inspect, and 
every trail opened up new possi- 
bilities for our cameras. We 
walked the soles off our shoes in 
less than a week, got ourselves 
gloriously tanned, and oh, how we 
did eat! On the few occasions 
that we did elect to stay at “home” 
there was the little brook in the 
yard, where we could help the 
kiddies build dams, and make 
hoats, very much better than to 
have to fill grease cups, inflate 
tires, and wonder if it was time 
to change the oil in the crankcase. 

Poor Billie lost a fine big trout, 
not knowing how to land it, our 
experience having been only with 
perch, pike, pickerel, and the low- 
ly bullhead; the last of which vou 
hook with a jerk, when fish, sinker, 
line and all get tangled in the trees 
over your head, and you wonder 
what such an ugly thing as a bull- 
head was made for anvhow. But 
we did see a_ six-and-a-quarter 
pound trout that was caught in 
heautiful Loch Vale, five miles wp 
from Sprague’s, and it looked as 
though it might have been des- 
cended from a whale. While the 
angler, who was from our lodge, 
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Beaver dams and houses near Sprague’s. 


was maneuvering to land it, two 
tourist hikers from the village left 
their lunch spread out on the rocks 
to help out with their excited 
cheers. After the trout was safely 
on shore, they returned to find that 


the frisky little chipmunks and 
their assistants, the camp robbers, 
had about cleaned up camp as far 
as food was concerned. The little 
rascals will busily search any coat 
or haversack left hanging on bush 


or tree, as soon as the owner’s back 
is turned. 

Of all the lakes in that region, 
Loch Vale is said to be the most 
beautiful. To reach it one must 
go slowly but steadily up, part of 
the way through mountainside 
devastated some twenty years ago 
by a fire. The trees have not 
grown over it as elsewhere, and 
sweaters were superfluous for a 
time, though welcome enough later 


Part of beautiful Loch Vale, 
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on. As one reaches the “junction” 
of Lake Mills and Loch Vale, the 
fire seems to have gradually died 
out, and Loch Vale has the trees 
that are missed at some of the 
other lakes, where the fire reached, 
thanks to a careless camper. One 
could spend many hours at Loch 
Vale just gazing about, and it is a 
delight to the possessor of a 
camera. Some have been fortu- 
nate enough to have seen bears at 
this spot, but we were not of the 
lucky ones. We stopped on our 
way back for lunch at the ‘“junc- 
tio,” and though we must carry 
food with us, we never had to think 
about water. It was always some- 
where near, cold and clear and 
pure, to be had by merely getting 
to the nearest brook. 

Since we had chosen September 
for our vacation month, we were 
there during the changing of the 
leaves from green to all shades of 
red and yellow. Aspen has re- 
placed some of the burned off trees 
in many places, and its beautiful 
fall coloring mingled with the dark 
green of the pines, is not to be 
described. A clump of aspen on 
the slope of a neighboring moun- 
tainside, looked, as Billie said, 
like some wonderfully-hued orien- 
tal rug. One day we were chased 
home by a sudden and heavy 
shower, that in the evening brought 
out the odors of pine forests, un- 
usually appreciated by us, who are 
more accustomed to cornfields and 
maple trees. Another day we 
awoke to find not only the sun 
gone, but the mountaintops hidden 


by a “high fog” (borrowed from 
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the language of the Californians). 
On that day we attired ourselves 
in all the warm clothes we had 
with us, and wished for more that 
we had left at home. It seemed 
as though in the short time we were 
there, the mountains gave us a 
sample of all their kinds of 
weather, though the sunshiny days 
were most in evidence. As for 
their electrical storms, there may 
not be any more dynamite in a 
thunderclap out there, than one in 
Towa, but they certainly do sound 
much louder. 


Billie on the Aspen Trail. 


We left Sprague’s only to begin 
immediately to plan of the time 
when we might go back to that de- 
lightful place again. Out of 
Denver the train stopped for 
hours, but what did I care? For 
I was all snug under the covers, 
and it wasn’t Libbie’s crankshaft 
that was broken; so I just let the 
general manager worry about it, 
and snoozed peacefully on. I re 
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turned home with a better chest 
expansion, some ten pounds hiked 
off my weight, and no hump in my 
back from hanging over the steer- 
ing wheel all those two thousand 
miles we would have driven. 
Libbie was safely in the garage 
with just as many bolts and nuts 
on her as when I left her there be- 
fore starting on my trip; there 
were no new tires to buy, and the 
bearings were in excellent condi- 
tion. All my fingers had nails on 
them, nor were they invisible from 


generous coatings of grease and 
dust. 

And so, you see, it was one of 
my “joyfullest’ vacations, and 
though Billie and I may drive two 
hundred miles north next fall, to 
fish our vacation away, it is only 
to go lightly on our “‘jack-pot,” 
that we may have more funds to 
do Glacier Park, or to take a boat- 
ride down the Mississippi the year 
after that. In which évent, Libbie 
will once more stay at home in the 
garage, where she belongs. 


Three Trips Through Wonderland 


By Dr. A. B. Johnson, Crofton, Nebraska 


In the past I have read with 
much interest the vacation num- 
bers of your magazine, and have 
long thought that at some time I 
would like to contribute something 
to such an issue. 


Friend wife (who by the way 
is my office assistant) and I are 
firm believers in the annual vaca- 
tion and the benefits, both mental 
and physical derived therefrom. 
The cost, of course, is a matter of 
serious consideration to most of 
us and can usually be managed by 
a little planning throughout the 
year. I believe most dentists spend 
much more than the cost of a real 
vacation on shows, entertainments, 
outings, etc., too numerous to men- 
tion, from which no real or lasting 
benefits are derived, and as a re- 
sult do not feel that they can 


aiford to spare the necessary time 
from practice to take a vacation. 
On a vacation trip one does not 
have to stop at the best hotels nor 
eat at the most expensive cafés, 
nor is it necessary to call a taxi 
every time you wish to travel from 
one part of a city to another. 
Street cars and interurban riding 
costs much less, or hiking is very 
good exercise, and the sights can be 
taken in to much better advantage. 
A trip in one’s own car is very 
nice, but if the vacation is to be 
extensive and at a distance it is 
cheaper to travel by railway. The 
rates usually are very reasonable 
during the summer season. 

I am now not talking to the man 
with a big practice and a large in- 
come, who can perhaps afford the 
best, but rather to the dentist of 
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modest means like myself, who 
profited by Brother Bill’s letters 
and is trying to lay by something 
for the time when no longer fit 
to stand at the dental chair. 

I was graduated in 1912, have 
been married six years to a little 
girl from the country who would 
not be too proud to wear last sea- 
son’s hat should occasion ever re- 
quire, have been located in the 
same small town during the whole 
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to tell about briefly. Am sorry 
that we do not have more pictures, 
as places and objects taken on 
these trips are a source of never- 
ending delight. 

Our first trip was made by way 
of St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
Minn., which cities we took in 
hurriedly by taxi, thence to Yel- 
lowstone Park where we spent five 
wonderful days amid her geysers, 
boiling hot — springs, 


terraces, 


time, and just like the rest of you 
sometimes I think that as a dentist 
I am the “real goods,” and again 
that I am “the bunk,” and no 
doubt the good auntie thinks so, 
too, when that tooth or teeth broke 
out and she was only eating new 
bread and butter or bread and 
milk. 

We have always taken an outing 
once or twice each year if only to 
get out of town and forget about 
teeth for a time, but we have taken 
three real honest-to-goodness vaca- 
tions which might be of interest 


Ourselves and the car. 


mountains, pine forests, wild ani- 
mal and fowl life, and the incom- 
parable Grand Canyon of the 
Yellowstone River, whose lower 
fall is twice as high as Niagara; 
then down to Salt Lake City, 
Utah, where we visited the Mor- 
mon Tabernacle, heard their fa- 
mous pipe organ recital; this organ 
has over 5,000 pipes, ranging in 
size from that of a goose quill to 
four feet in diameter. The build- 
ing is noted for its acoustics, is 
150 by 250 feet, with not a sup- 
port of any kind inside for this 
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vast canopy, nor is there a nail 
in the entire building. We sat 
at the extreme end and heard 
plainly a man in the pulpit drop- 
ping pins upon same and rubbing 
his hands together; then we went 
out for a look at Salt Lake and 
the pavilion built over the water, 
saw some folks floating around on 
or in the water reading the latest 
popular novel, holding an umbrella 
over themselves; one can not sink 
in this water. 


Then by the D. and R. G. Rail- 
road we went through the Royal 
Gorge to Pueblo and Colorado 
Springs, where we stopped to see 
the sunrise from the top of Pike’s 
Peak; then up to Denver for a day 
or two of sight seeing and home 
by the way of Omaha. 


On this trip our party consisted 
of four people, wife and I and 
another couple. Think this a good 
way to go when traveling by rail- 
way, as if sleepers are crowded 
one can buy a section, and in 
various other ways enjoy things 
to a better advantage and in in- 
stances save a little money. 


Our second trip was a grand 
sweep of the Northwest, West 
Coast and Southwest. We traveled 
by the Milwaukee R. R. across the 
states of South Dakota, North 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho and 
Washington, over several moun- 
tain ranges on this road’s fine elec- 
trified mountain division to 
Seattle, Washington, and up Puget 
Sound to Everett, Wash., where 
we saw a part of the Pacific Fleet 
anchored at Bremerton Navy 


Yard. 
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Then on the U. P. R. R. to 
Portland, Ore.; made a drive out 
over the scenic Columbia River 
Highway. The scenery here is 
varied and beautiful; people who 
claim to have seen both say it is 
superior to that of the River 
Rhine, the former domain of our 
old friend Kaiser Bill. Our next 
stop was at Oakland, Calif., from 
where one ferries across the Bay 
to San Francisco; here we spent 
six interesting and exhilarating 
days in the fresh, cool sea breezes 
of this city, visiting Golden Gate 
Park, the Presidio, and the Clitf 
House; wife was very much in- 
terested in Chinatown; might say 
that the eats at the Cafeterias on 
the Coast are extra good, compar- 
ing with the best hotels in our 
cities here at home; spotless linen 
and flowers on each table, high- 
class orchestras furnish good 
music at meal time; next we took 
the Coast route to Los Angeles, 
Long Beach, Riverside and many 
nearby places of interest, so many 
and varied that there is not space 
to go into details; suffice to say 
that we spent three weeks in this 
tourists’ paradise, where every- 
thing is supposed to be ideal, in- 
cluding the weather, and if it 
happens not to be, the natives, all 
boosters, tell one it is very un- 
usual; this was the year before the 
National meeting, so I missed out 
on that. While the wife took a 


day off for rest and sleep I made 
a special trip by motor stage to 
San Diego, Calif., and Tia Juana, 
Mex., where things looked pretty 
tough, and the old Stars and 
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Stripes looked good to me at the 
“line” when coming back. 


We visited Santa Catalina 
Island by steamer, where we saw 
the Submarine Gardens through 
the glass bottom boat, but wife was 
such a poor sailor she was kept 
too busy feeding the fishes to look 


at them. 


We left Los Angeles via Santa 
Fe R. R. for the Grand Canyon, 
Ariz. This Canyon, the Seventh 
Wonder of the world, is so big, so 
vast, so overwhelming, that it 
stupefies and paralyzes one’s 
powers of description; one may 
say that it is over a mile deep, 13 
miles across at the Camp and 217 
miles long, but even Col. Roose- 
velt said it could not be pictured 
or described; however, we'll say 
it is good reminder for the egotist 
and atheist; then across Arizona, 
New Mexico and Colorado to 
Denver; had a look at the Mint, 
which reminded us that our funds 
were rather low. So while wait- 
ing for our train we did some 
window shopping, and were at- 
tracted by a window display of 
fine large diamonds marked down 
from one fabulous price to an- 
other; the shop keeper must have 
noticed us and thought we looked 
more prosperous than we felt, so 
came out on the walk with an eye 
for business; had he known that 
T was only a dentist and how few 
sheckels I had left in my pocket 
and that they were needed for eats 
he might have saved himself the 
trouble. We returned home after 
an absence of two months, re- 
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freshed in mind and body, ready 
for a good winter’s work. 

Our third trip was made by 
auto to the Black Hills, South 
Dakota. There were two cars and 
six people in the party; we had a 
tent, a little gasoline stove and 
did all our cooking and sleeping 
in the great out-of-doors during 
the entire trip. Most every little 
town along the highway nowadays 
has a Tourists’ Camp, or conven- 
ient places to camp for the night, 
and people usually are very kind 


6000 feet above sea level, Sylvan 
Lake, Black Hills, S. D. Wife in 
Knickers and author with hat off. 


and courteous to visitors. We 
visited Rapid City and Hot 
Springs, South Dakota, where we 
had a good swim in the old Evans 
Plunge; then we visited the Cave 
of the Winds, camped a night at 
Custer, South Dakota, visited 
Deadwood and Lead, and the Great 
Home Stake Mining Company’s 
plant. The most interesting places 
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in the Black Hills are Sylvan 
Lake, Harney Peak and vicinity. 

On this trip we were away from 
the office three weeks and enjoyed 
the outing very much, but would 
have enjoyed it more had we made 
it before visiting these other larger 
and more noted places. 

For this year we have no definite 
plans as yet, but being fat and 
lazy I expect to get away for a 
time during the hottest weather at 
least; for me a vacation is the 
only cure for the grouch which 
comes on with the hot weather and 
increases with the heat. I believe 
that we should take these enjoy- 
ments, according to our finances, 
of course, while we can, and are 
young enough to truly appreciate 
them; if we wait until our little 
Bark comes sailing into our peace- 
ful harbor and the wicked bill col- 
lectors cease from troubling we 
may never have the opportunity, 
or our capacity may be gone for 
enjoying anything more strenuous 
or exciting than the old pipe and 
the easy chair out on the front 
porch, while the wife sits and 
knits and talks the latest scandal 
and camplains of the rheumatiz. 

These outings do not necessarily 
have to be so expensive, for if one 
plans and economizes carefully 
they can be made at a surprisingly 
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low cost, and will pay big divi- 
dends in renewed health and con- 
tentment. 

It is not necessary that we keep 
on continually boosting our fees 
to do these things, for we must re- 
member that the other fellow has 
bills to meet besides those of the 
dentist, but rather deliver good 
service for the reasonable fees we 
now receive and watch diligently 
every item of expense. I have 
found that if we cut and slash the 
many wnnecessary expenses the in- 
comes, or rather savings, will take 
care of themselves. How about it, 
Brother Bill? The average den- 
tist fools away entirely too much 
of his income uselessly. 

A word about luggage: Inex- 
perienced travelers usually are 
annoyed by too much baggage; one 
should eliminate every non-essen- 
tial, and when you think trunk or 
grips contain nothing but what 
you must have, throw out one of 
your extra suits and two or three 
of your wife’s gowns, and the 
chances are that your temper will 
be tried before you get the load 
back again. By this method I 
have gotten so that I can stagger 
along under the load pretty well 
when we hit the trail for adven- 
ture. 


On to Cleveland—Sept. 10 to 14 
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A Month’s Outing Under the Blue Sky 


By Dr. I. B. Pleasants, Omaha, Nebraska 


Sunpay, 2, 1922 

Left Omaha, Nebraska, 4:00 
a. m. and travelled over White 
Pole Road to Des Moines, Iowa. 
Found many detours and when 
just outside of Oakland, ran over 
a pig breaking its hind legs, also 
over some chickens and squirrels. 
Outside of this everything was 
fine. We arrived at Des Moines, 
Towa, about noon and stopped 


Cedar Rapids over the Lincoln 
Highway, the road being gravel 
most of the way and in fairly good 
shape. Arrived in Cedar Rapids 
at 7.30 p.m. and stopped at hotel 
and put the car in a garage for the 
night. 
Monpay, Juty 3 

We left Cedar Rapids, Iowa, at 
+:00 a. m. after having spent a 
restless night in the hotel, and pro- 


One of our snug resting places. 


there for lunch. Took the Jeffer- 
son Highway out of Des Moines 
and when abont six miles out we 
became mixed up on the detour and 
went in the wrong direction, going 
about ten miles out of our way to a 
little town called Ankeny; how- 
ever, we finally got on the right 
road again and proceeded to Ames, 
Towa, reaching there about 4:50 
p-» m. We went from there to 


ceeded on our way. When outside 
of Cedar Rapids about five miles 
stopped to partake of some hot 
coffee and other food that we hap- 
pened to have in supply, also oiled 
and greased up the machine. 
Started again after about two 
hours delay and had gone about 
six or seven miles when we en- 
countered a detour which regis- 
tered sixty-five miles on our speed- 
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We entered this detour 


ometer. 
about 9:00 a. m. and finished it 
about 1:30 p.m. It was the worst 
detour we encountered during our 
entire trip. It was over hills and 
down into valleys, also sand up to 
the hubs of our machine, making 
our progress much slower. We 
landed in Clinton, Iowa, about 
2:00 and stopped at the Chevrolet 
Agency and had a bracket made 
for the vacuum tank which took 
about two hours. We had decided 
we would make Chicago, IIl., that 
night or bust, so we left over the 
Lincoln Highway detour out of 
Clinton about 4:30, going directly 
to the Lyons-Fulton bridge over 
the Mississippi which divides the 
States of Iowa and Illinois. This 
was a toll bridge, and cost for 
crossing was 25 cents. We re- 
ceived souvenirs of a map and a 
couple postal cards from the toll- 
keeper. In leaving Fulton, IIl., 
we started on the best highway we 
had during the entire trip. 

We stopped for our dinner at 
Sterling, Ill., as night drew on it 
became quite chilly, making it 
necessary for us to stop at DeKalb 
for some hot cotfee and rolls about 
9:30 p. m. After partaking of 
same we started for Chicago. We 
had gone some distance when we 
became confused in the highway ; 
however, it was impossible to stop 
anyone passing by so we continued 
on our way taking some unknown 
highway which led us into a place 
much out of our way, and a town 
where apparently everybody was in 
bed, but after waiting a few 
minutes some lads drove by in a 
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machine and when we saluted 
them stopped and gave us the de- 
sired information regarding the 
road, and instructing us to follow 
them as they were going just thie 
direction we should have gone. 
They took us into Rochelle, Il, 
amidst an illumination of fire- 
works, including skyrockets and 
roman-candles, which instead of 
being sent up into the air were be- 
ing shot down the streets on the 
paving and making our trip 
through there very exciting as we 
had to dodge them instead of stop- 
ping to watch them. 

Just about twelve miles out of 
Chicago in a place called Home- 
wood, we saw a large barn burn- 
ing. We stopped to watch the fire 
as we were quite chilly and felt 
this would warm us up a bit, 
which it did. Three horses were 
burned to death and a fourth 
badly blistered. We watched this 
until 1:00 a. m. then proceeded 
to get into Chicago, finally reach- 
ing there about 2:30 a. m., and 
located the La Salle garage, also 
receiving accommodations at the 
Brevoort Hotel for the night. 


INDEPENDENCE 


Tuespay, 4 
Day 

We left Chicago, Ill., at 8:00 
a. m., but on account of the heavy 
traffic in leaving Chicago we were 
somewhat delayed. We also had 
some very bad detours out of 
Chicago which were not marked 
and finally reached our Highway 
agai. We drove out about thirty 
miles and stopped to change oil 
and grease up the machine. We 


alemited the machine every night 
before retiring and changed our oil 
every 500 miles, these both being 
essential to steady driving. We 
then started again on our journey 
and drove into Danville, IIL, a 
distance of about 135 miles reach- 
ing there about 7:30. We had our 
evening meal at a local restaurant 
wherein we secured information 
regarding a Tourists’ Camp, as we 
had not slept well while in the 
hotels after being out in the fresh 
air all day long. We were directed 
toa Tourists’ Camp, that is known 
as Garfield Park, which was a 
splendid Camp, being the nicest 
and best equipped Camp we had 
the pleasure of stopping at during 
our entire trip. We enjoyed some 
very pretty fireworks, also some 
were sent up by ourselves. We 
made up our cots at 9:50, retiring 
about 10:30. 
Wepnespay, 5 

We left Camp at 3:00 a. m.,, 
going from there over the Jackson 
Highway to Indianapolis. Regard- 
less of the fact that we had put in 
a very chilly night.we felt better 
than we had when we had slept in 
hotels, so decided that when we 
arrived in Indianapolis we would 
buy a tent. While en route from 
Danville to Lebanon we discov- 
ered a very unpleasant odor, great- 
ly like burning material. After 


further investigation found Irving 
had dropped some hot ashes from 
his cigar on the upholstering be- 
tween his seat and the side of the 
car and had burned a hole about 
the size of a silver dollar which 
was left to mark this incident. We 
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reached Indianapolis about 10:00 
a.m. and bought two more woolen 
blankets, one pair of driving 
gloves, a wayside tent and some 
canvas for the cots. We then went 
as far as Greenfield, Indiana, 
where we stopped for lunch. We 
left Greenfield about 1:30, headed 
for Richmond; however, almost 
out of Greenfield we encountered 
a detour during which we got lost 
and went about twenty-three miles 
out of our way into some village 
where the inhabitants knew very 
little of the highway or in fact 
of the detour. Consequently, we 
lost time before we located the de- 
tour again at Spiceland, Ind. 
After we got on the detour again 
it was not long until we were on 
the National Highway, which we 
travelled on immediately just after 
going into Indianapolis. 

We finally got to Richmond and 
went from there to Dayton, Ohio, 
but we found that we could have 
cut off this city and considerable 
other mileage by going over the 
new National Highway from 
Richmond to Springfield, but of 
course not knowing this we landed 
in Dayton. We then made inquiry 
as to the route to Springfield where 
we had our evening meal, and 
sought information regarding the - 
tourists’ camp. We found that 
they had no free Tourists’ Camp 
there, but had what they called a 
“Pay Camp.” We stayed at this 
Pay Camp all night and had a very 
restful sleep. 

Tuurspay, Juty 6 


We arose about 3:00 a. m. and 
left the Camp about 4:00 a. m. 
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During most of our trip we had 
purchased a thermos bottle of 
coffee and some rolls the night be- 
fore, and no matter what time we 
arose we had our supply for break- 
fast and did not have to be near a 
restaurant to eat, as that would 
have caused considerable delay. 
We found that better mileage could 
be made early in the morning be- 
fore the highways were being used 
by the farmers and other traffic, 
hence we always got an early start. 
We arrived in Columbus early in 
the morning just as the pedestri- 
ans were going to work. 

From there we went to Zanes- 
ville, then to Cambridge. We had 
lunch in Cambridge lunch 
rooms and drug stores were the 


only business houses open on 


Thursday afternoon, the employers 


giving the employees Thursday 
afternoon off instead of Saturday 
afternoon. From Cambridge we 
went to Wheeling, W. Va., but be- 
fore reaching Wheeling we spent 
the afternoon going over what 
people in that section of the coun- 
trv called “mountain knobs,” 
which to us seemed like mountains 
until we actually accosted the real 
mountains. Just before reaching 
Wheeling, W. Va., and while on 
one of the highest knobs we 
stopped to let the engine cool off 
and give Irving a rest from driv- 
ing as he had become rather sleepy. 
During our stop there an old man 
came over to our machine and 
started talking to us. He told us 
how he had lived there for many 
years and that owing to the miners’ 
strike had been compelled to sell 
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his land which embodied a number 
of mines for a little bit of nothing. 
He said the day previous a very 
severe fight had taken place down 
in the hollow of his land and that 
two factions of strikers and strike- 
breakers had come together killing 
several men and injuring others. 
From then on we really experi- 
enced our first part of the real 
mining region and it gave one the 
feeling of distress to see how those 
miners’ families are compelled to 
live, or rather exist. We also 
passed over the road near the high 
precipice from which Sir James 
McCullough made the daring leap 
from the enemies during the early 
wars. It was a very high precipice 
with a stream running along the 
bottom. 

We went through Wheeling, W. 
Va., which is a very pretty place, 
although we did not get into 
Uniontown that night as we had 
hoped to do, but pitched our camp 
in a farmer’s vard about thirty- 
five miles out of Uniontown, and 
owing to the very poor gasoline 
we were getting going through 
Southeastern Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania, it was necessary to clean 
our motor of carbon before going 
anv further, so we proceeded to 
do this and get our motor in shape 
for the rest of the journey. We 
tinally got to bed at 12:00 o’clock 
that night. 

Frinay, Jury 7 

We arose at 6:00 a. m., our late- 
ness being due to our late retire- 
ment. However, we made very 
good progress and attacked our 
first mountain, which was the Blue 
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Ridge just out of Uniontown, Pa. 
The summit of this mountain is 
2,994 feet above the sea level. Our 
next mountains were Mt. Negro, 
summit 2,904; Savage Mountains, 
summit 2,850; Mt. Meadow with 
summit of 2,896, and we also went 
over the little Allegheny Moun- 
tains. After leaving these moun- 
tains we went into Cumberland, 
Md., which is located between the 
little Allegheny and Cumberland 
Mountains. Cumberland is a very 
dirty, little and dreary looking 
place and would not be an eye-rest 
for anybody; however, we had our 
lunch here which proved very 
satisfactory. After leaving Cum- 
berland we started out over the 
Cumberland Range of mountains; 
the first thing we ran into was a 
twenty-two mile detour over the 
first part of the mountains, but 
this was not a bad detour and well 
marked, hence our progress was 
not limited on this account. We 
drove very hard during the re- 
mainder of the day, going over the 
Polish Mountains, Green Ridge, 
Town Hill, Sideling Hill, and 
Fairview Mountains, elevating 
from 950 to 1,650 feet. It was 
a difficult proposition for one to 
go over these mountains in a small 
car, as it was necessary to go down 
in low gear with ignition shut off 
on account of the length and 
height. of these mountains. 

Just after we had left Town 
Hill Mountains ascending 
Sideling Mountain, we came upon 
what seemed to be a temporary 
first-aid station, and we saw a lady 
lying on the ground with a band- 
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age over her forehead and both legs 
bandaged. She was lying under a 
white canvas put up temporarily 
until medical assistance could be 
secured. From all appearances 
she. might have been dead, but 
when one is attaining a speed to 
make these mountains it is almost 
impossible to stop for everything, 
as you are compelled to stop soon 
enough owing to your motor be- 
coming hot and radiator boiling 
over; hence we did not stop until 
we were half way up the moun- 
tain where we stopped in front of 
a mountain confectionery to fill 
our radiator. The lady in charge 
of this confectionery informed us 
that a very bad accident had just 
taken place, the participants being 
the ones that we had seen at the 
bottom of the mountain being given 
first aid, wherein a lady and baby 
were badly injured. The lady had 
both legs broken and other bruises 
and the child a fractured skull. 
In getting first-ciass medical aid it 
was necessary to go all the way to 
Cumberland, Md., a distance of 
possibly 100 miles for an ambu- 
lance and physician. These people 
had come all the way from Florida 
in a Ford sedan and were just go- 
ing over the lowest mountain go- 
ing westward. This driver in go- 
ing down the mountain had burned 
out the brake-bands, consequently 
could not manage his speed which 
gradually became more intense as 
he proceeded down the mountain, 
and when he reached the bottom 
on account of not being able to 
make a turn crashed into a cement 
railing around the bridge and tore 
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off all four wheels, throwing his 
wife and child out and severely 
injuring both. 

The paper the following morn- 
ing stated they both would recover. 
We reached Hancock, Md., about 
dusk and secured our evening meal 
at King’s restaurant, and the 
proprietor being a Sovereign Clerk 
for the Woodmen of the World 
Camp, and his wife being a very 
good member of the Woodmen 
Circle, they instructed us regard- 
ing a Tourists’ Camp at Hagers- 
town, Md., which we immediately 
headed for and located. This was 
a nice camp along the edge of a 
stream and had many other tour- 
ists camping there. We pitched 
our camp, made up our beds, and 
attended to the machine, greasing 
and oiling it, after which we re- 
tired. 

Saturpay, 8. 

We arose at 3:00 a. m. and 
started out on what we had de- 
cided would be the terminating 
day of our journey. We stopped 
for a light breakfast at Hagers- 
town; the next place we went 
through was Chambersburg, Pa. 
(as we had gone back into Penn- 
sylvania again), a very historical 
place. We drove through here at 
6:00 a. m. and stopped long 
enough to take a picture of a water 
fountain in the center of the town. 
From Chambersburg on for quite 
a distance we drove along a beauti- 
ful paved highway on the foot of 
the Big Allegheny Mountains. 
We reached Gettysburg about 7 :30 
a. m. and stopped to take some 


pictures, which did not develop 
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owing to a leak in the kodak. While 
stopping here we met a boy from 
Omaha who had been to New York 
and gone broke and was now hik- 
ing back afoot. After talking to 
him for a while we went on. We 
were now headed for Lancaster, 
Pa., and just before getting into 
Lancaster we saw another accident. 
Two large cars had come together 
on the highway badly damaging 
both, but not harming any of the 
occupants. 

We had lunch at Lancaster, 
leaving immediately after for 
Philadelphia, which was quite a 
distance. We reached Philadel- 
phia about 3:30 p. m. and en- 
countered our first disagreeable 
weather, which was in the form of 
a severe windstorm and_ heavy 
rain. Owing to the fact that every- 


body was rushing to get out of 
the storm we became inspired with 


the same feeling and Irving 
stepped on the gas and we were 
going so fast we almost failed to 
see a traffic officer in the center 
of the crossing until he started to 
blow his whistle and shout us, “Ts 
that the way they drive in 
Omaha?” to which Irving took 
time to reply ‘‘yes,” and we went. 
faster. 

From Philadelphia on we 
passed hundreds of large trucks 
and reached Trenton, N. J., about 
6:30. We proceeded to Jersey City 
to locate the ferry to cross the 
Hudson River into New York 
City, but we lost our way in 
Jersey City on account of the 
many detours, and not being prop- 
erly marked we lost considerable 


time there. We finally reached 
New York City about 11:30 p. m. 
After reaching same the route 
from there on was familiar to 
Irving and no further inquiries 
were necessary, so we set out to 
get to Irving’s home, reaching 
there about 3:00 a. m. Sunday 
morning, July 9. We awakened 
the family at home and informed 
them that we wanted to be ac- 
commodated for the night, to 
which Irving’s mother stated that 
they had room only for two, and 
they might come in any time. 
Little did they think at this time 
in the morning that it was us. 
Finally inducing them to come 
down and talk to us, Irving’s 
father discovered who were there 
and lost no time in getting the rest 
of the folks up. They had not 
anticipated our coming by ma- 
chine from Omaha, Nebraska, to 
Wilton, Conn., a distance of 1,761 
miles. 
Rerurn Trre— 
Monpay, Jury 31, 1922 

Left Wilton, Conn., at 5:30 
a. m., reaching Tarrytown, N. Y., 
about 6:40 and waited until 7:30 
for the ferry to take us across the 
Hudson River to Nyack, N. Y., 
which took about one-half hour. 
Our trip to this point was very 
pretty, and from there on our trip 
was much more beautiful and pic- 
turesque as we drove up through 
the Catskill Mountains. Our aim 
was to make Watkins’ Glen, a dis- 
tance of 300 miles by dusk. We 
continued driving until 2:30 p. m. 
before stopping for lunch, which 


we had at Hancock, N. Y. While 
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going through the mountains we 
took some very nice pictures which 
made good prints. We also got 
some pictures of the Susquehanna 
River which we followed most of 
the route to Waverly, where we got 
the Chemung River. We arrived 
in Binghamton about 4:30, going 
straight through, but when a short 
distance out of Binghamton, we 
encountered a dirt road detour 
which had just been visited by a 
heavy rain. This delayed our 
progress. 

We arrived at Elmira at 7:30 
p- m., stopping here for our even- 
ing meal. We also bought pro- 
visions for our breakfast. We 
then proceeded on toward Wat- 
kins’ Glen, pitching our camp in 
the yard of a little school house 
along the side of the road between 
two very high mountains about 
six miles out of Watkins’ Glen. 
There was also a nice little stream 
which answered the purpose of our 
morning toilet. In going over the 
mountains we noticed it was liter- 
ally covered by Jewish people; 
one mountain being named Mt. 
Prosher, had some very fine homes, 
inns and hotels, all under the su- 
pervision and patronage of these 
people. 

Turspay, Aveust 1 

Arose at 4:30 a. m. and packed 
up again and on our way. Our 
next stop was at Red Jacket 
Springs, between Watkins and 
Penn Yan, and drank some of the 
spring water used by the Red 
Jacket Indians for medical pur- 
poses. We then proceeded on our 
way and passed Lake Seneca, 
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which was very beautiful. We 
stopped about ten miles out of 
Geneva on a rainy weather detour 
and washed the machine; also 
stopped just out of Geneva and 
bought a pint of kerosene to re- 
move tar from the fenders which 
had gotten on from the newly 
tarred mountain roads. We then 
stopped for air for the tires at 
Flint, also passing a Nebrask: 
tourist’s camp about two and one- 
half miles out of Canandaigua. 
Lake Canandaigua is very pretty 
and also has a nice tourist’s camp. 
A light-rain preceded us the rest 
of the route into Buffalo. We 
stopped at East Bloomfield for 
some hot dog sandwiches and 
coffee. We passed many nice 
tourists’ camps and one especially 


interesting feature of our trip at 
this point was a gasoline station 
just out of Batavia which had a 


ladies’ rest room in connection 
with the filling station. The traffic 
regulations at Batavia and the 
next place which was LeRoy, were 
very strict, and we had to watch 
ourselves closely regarding the 
speed laws. The daily papers the 
next day contained quite an item 
about Henry Ford having been 
arrested for speeding the same day 
we came through Batavia and 
LeRoy. He was also trying to 
make a boat which docked about 
6:00 o'clock. 

The balance of the trip to 
Buffalo was driven in the rain. 
We arrived there about 2:30 p. m. 
We had anticipated a visit to the 
Falls, but on account of the street 
car strike we were unable to make 
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same and having to place the ima- 
chine on the steamer by 4:00 
o'clock we could not take it out 
again, so gave up the idea of see- 
ing the Falls until our next trip 
eastward. Upon reaching the dock 
we were informed that we could 
not put the machine on the boat 
until all of the gasoline had been 
taken out, so stood by and watched 
the man in charge draw the gaso- 
line from the tank. As we were 
not permitted on the boat until 
5:00 p. m., we took a little walk 
up into the business center of 
3uffalo, and bought an Eastman 
kodak, also had our evening meal 
and bought some fruit. By this 
time it was just about 5:00 o’clock, 
so we went back to the dock and 
on to the boat. We then went over 
the boat and saw many things of 
interest. We had a nice stateroom 
anda fine night’s rest. 

Wednesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day, August 2, 3 and 4, we arose 
early each morning in the usual 
way, going through many interest- 
ing and localities, 
until we finally reached the 
Lincoln Highway, and from there 
into Ames, Iowa, where we sought 
a tourists’ camp for the night. 


well-known 


Sarurpay, Aucust 5 

We arose at 6:00 a. m. and 
started on the last lap of our home- 
ward journey. We had lunch at 
Dunlap, arrived home at 2:30 and 
after getting off the dirt road be- 
fore going into Council Bluffs, we 
had to stop to take off a coating of 
dust accumulated between Cres- 
cent, Ia., and the paved road out 


of the Bluffs, 


te 


